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Competent Help Alone Pays 


We understand your need 


You have long been interested in writing; you have tried; you have had 
some encouragement, some set-backs; and now more than anything else 
you want to know just what your chances are, where you stand, what 
you've got to learn and how long it will take. If you've been rejected, 
you want to know precisely where you fell short and why and what to 
do about that specific manuscript and others. You don't want mere 
flattery, or any amateurish chatter about the obvious. You want the 
word of an experienced editorial mind and you want it straight. You 
want the truth and you're ready to pay reasonably to get it. 





This is what we do 





If you write us, asking questions, we answer personally and gladly 
without cost. If you send a manuscript, we pick it up, hoping, expect- 
ing, something good, something we can send to market. If we see a 
chance for it, we send it to our representative in New York with direc- 
tions for submitting. If it's off the beam, we re-examine your letter 
to learn all we can about you, and note the specific questions you may 
have asked. Then we pick up the dictaphone and talk to you. We tell 
you just how we reacted to your copy ourselves, follow this with an 
editorial appraisal, and, if it's to be a collaboration job, we go into 
detail about revision and do some blue penciling if your style limps. 
In these letters you will find the most difficult of all things to buy: 
comprehension of what you're trying to do, enthusiasm, friendly interest. 


Where else will you find these qualifications? 


The senior member of our literary partnership, before he spent all his time 
helping others, sold his own stories to the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, and other mags. For two years 
he was Fiction Editor of Collier's. He is author of the standard work in 
this country on fiction, “Narrative Technique," published by Harcourt, 
Brace, and three other volumes on fiction. He lectured at Columbia 
and taught fiction at N. Y. U. six years. Writers he and Mrs. Uzzell have 
trained are now in the whole range of our magazines, in the bookstores 
with best seller novels, and among them are several leading authors today. 





Here's what and how much 
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Manuscript criticism: an editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, 
advice, fee $5. A collaborative-consultation criticism, including appraisal, 
blue penciling, replotting suggestions, and advice, $10. These fees are for 
stories or articles not exceeding 5,000 words. For excess wordage, one 
dollar a thousand words. Half the ten dollar fee will be deducted from 
the cost of instruction entered upon. Collaboration plans explained and 
fees for help with novels on request. Manuscripts thus criticized, if 
found publishable, will be submitted through my New York representative 
without further charge. Pamphiet, “Literary Services," free. Inquiries 
answered promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER, 
OKLAHOMA 
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WESTMINSTER ANNUAL AWARD 
FOR FICTION 





*5,000 for the best novel 





N ORDER TO develop fiction which can dramatize force- 
fully the full power of Christian thought and action, 
the Westminster Press has established an annual award 
for a book-length fiction manuscript emphasizing the vigor- 
ous influence of Christian faith in contemporary life or in 
the annals of history. The publishers are looking for a novel 
that is realistic in that it does not ignore the sordid or the 
commonplace in portraying life truthfully ... believing that 
such a novel can be convincingly realistic without being 
negative, that it can command interest without distortion, 
that it can awaken concern without deliberately shocking, 
that it can be entertaining without offending good taste 
No restriction is placed upon the setting, the situations or 
the characters in this novel and every manuscript submitted 
will be judged solely on the basis of literary merit. 
Manuscripts may be submitted from April 1, 1946 to mid- 
night, June 1, 1946 and a Certificate of Intention must be 
filed before April 1, 1946. This Certificate and a Prospectus 
giving full instructions are available upon request to: 
The Westminster Annual Award 
925 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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THE JUDGES 


Philip Van Doren Stern 


Editerial Consultant, Pocket Books 
General Manager, Editions for the Armed Farces 


Daniel A. Poling 


Editer, Christian Herald 
anther of YOUR DADDY DID NOT DIE 


* rr 1 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
author of THE ROLLING YEARS 


~ ~ —~ 
Samuel McCrea Cavert 
General Secretary, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in Amerxa 


Althea Hester Warren 


City Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library 


Barbara Snedeker Bates 


Fiction Editor, The Westminster Press 


“4 
#z PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. $2.00 the year. Vol. 25, No. 12. Entered as second class mat 


ol. 25, No. 9. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 
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Army Wife Wins Writing Suc- 
cess After 2 Months’ Training 


‘After only two months of N. I, A. 
training, I became a reporter on the 
Columbus Enquirer. In fcur months, 
I have had two raises. Also I have 
over 75 ‘by-lines’ to my credit, and 
the prospects of becoming City Editor 
look very promising.’’—Mrs, Marion 
M. Blondel, Columbus, Georgia. 


What Makes 
WRIT ING ability GROW? 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit as promised in Writer’s st, August 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Squanderer 


I am, of course, very happy, to put it mildly. 

I mean, of course, at winning first prize in your 
short story contest. My July Dicest arrived on 
Tuesday, and after glancing through it, I turned 
rs. I started from the bottom up 

yone I knew had won a prize, glanced 
at the winner’s name, looked away again. Four 
or five seconds later it hit me—I looked back and 
gave a real, authentic scream (when I was doing 
dramatics in high school this was a feat I could 
never accomplish) which brought the neighbor 
woman who was using my washer running into 
the room. She thought something had happened 
to my six-months old daughter, Beth. At any 
ing on air ever since then 
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rate, I have been wall 
although waiting fearfully for my check to 
arrive (which it did this morning) because I 
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was still sure there had been some mistake. 

Background facts? I’ve been writing since 
I was nine years old, I still have a “poem” I 
wrote then. During my early teens I wrote for 
the junior supplement of the Salt Lake Tribune 

a little of everything, stories, articles, and 
poems. In high school I edited the combined 
high school—junior college paper. Then I got 
married. Dick bought me a typewriter several 
months later, but for about a year I used it only 
for letters. I was too busy learning all the things 
I had thought too easy to bother with before— 
how to keep a house clean, wash and iron, and 
cook other things besides the lemon pie and 
chocolate fudge which were all I could make in 
my single days. 

But after my first child, Ricky, was born, I 
found myself forced to stay in bed for six weeks 
and I decided I would try to write again. The 
first thing I did was invest in a writing course. 
I earnestly tried to break into the love pulps— 
which I had never read before, but which I 
thought fertile ground for a beginner. At last 
I gave up in despair, and took Ricky back home 
to Utah for a visit. While there, I got interested 
in the diarys and records of one of the town’s 
pioneers and spent several months copying them 
Back in San Diego again, an idea for a novel 
sprang full-grown from these records—of a man 
who wanted to be the western man—the trapper, 
the outdoors man—that his father had been and 
who was born just too late. In the early eighties, 
he finally discovered a valley closed in, except 
for narrow passageways, on all sides. Here he 
settled, with a few good friends. But more set- 
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tlers drifted in as settlers will, the railroad came 
and widened the passageways, and then coal 
was discovered in the mountains around the 
valley. The book of course deals with his subse- 
quent bitterness and resulting actions. I spent 
almost a year getting the book in shape to write, 
all outlined,’ the character sketches done, a few 
scenes written. Then I ran into a blank wall. 
I needed to do a great deal of research, the 
library here had not existed in that time and 
had no magazines or newspapers going back that 
far, also I needed some research in the church 
library in Salt Lake. Another trip home had 
become out of the question, so that novel has 
been filed away, labeled “Postwar Project Num- 
ber One.” 

Since then, I have been trying to write the 
kind of stories I really want to write, so-called 
“quality” stories about things I know and believe. 

Following your advice about “writing things 
you know” however, a new idea for a novel has 
come into my mind. I decided, just for fun, to 
try following the twenty steps to a novel in this 
year’s Yearbook, and am up to step ten now. 
The book is shaping up well, but lack of money 
and time make it go slowly. Two children, large 
house, and sixty rabbits take quite a lot of time. 
I have to work in my reading and writing when 
I can—I read Whitman while I iron and Dos 
Passos while I feed the baby. At any rate, 
this book is quite a different one—it concerns 
the changes a girl undergoes, physically and 
mentally, between the time she is thirteen and 
the time she is fourteen, when she is just enter- 
ing high school. I think that this is a change 
that is underestimated by many people as just 
“kid stuff’. To be trite, as the twig is bent— 
and so I intend to show. I also believe that 
most people do not realize how serious these 
problems seem to the adolescent and how much 
harm or help the adult attitude can do. That 
such “children” are far more mature than the 
world wants to believe—I know from experience 
and observation. At any rate, this is what now 
occupies my time—I only wish it could occupy 
more of it. 

I have made sales to Pageant and the Woman 
lately, my only ventures into the non-fiction field 
and both sold the first time out. I did not for a 
minute believe that my story would win—I 
wrote it when the contest first opened, decided 
it wasn’t good enough and put it away. I never 
got time to write another one, so the day before 
the contest ended I pulled out “The Dress,” 
dusted it off, and mailed it. As for the two 
hundred and fifty dollars, two hundred of it 
goes into the bank toward our post-war fur farm 
and fifty dollars of it I am going to squander 
on new shoes for the whole family, material to 
make me a new coat to match the suit I just 
made, and just squandering. 

Jean Mites WeEstwoop, 
6816 Newbold Court, 
San Diego 11, Calif. 


AUGUST, 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








VAnderbilt 6-0492 








WRITERS' SANCTUARY 


DAILY PRIVATE INSTRUCTION amidst ten acres of pines, 
brooks, mountain view. In N. H. July 9 to Sept. 10. Weekly. 
(COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM BY MAIL) 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! Basic Technique)............ 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSKLV ‘ormulas) ‘ oo. Bae 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots. for everything). 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade) 

MILDRED I. —_ 
Summer address: k, New H ire 














POLIVOPE — pulls its oar 


A Polivope equals two omen 4 envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usu: enclosed- > saves 
weight, postage fae Qari mor than its cost. 
Polivope, size 8'ex11”, nd for book- length scripts, or 
spread cere Bae odd. size cartoons. 

Price §1.C a group 20 poset, either of two styles— 
Re ae oe Combination ‘Ma 

A ngs full size trial ‘Bolivopes and ait ee 

pproved by the VU, S. Post Office Dep 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 


2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 











SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for said"), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word Ilsts with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x9!/2” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
"In my humble opinion you’ve produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 


Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), Check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 





! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 
Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN, 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY 
DON'S STUDIO 

518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, KL. 








There’s Gold in the Hollywood Hills!! 


IN 1944 THE MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS PAID 
$6,700,000.00 For Screen Stories 


MGM PAID HELEN DEUTCH 
$100,000.00 For "As You Want Me" 
LET ME HELP YOU SLANT YOUR STORY FOR 

THE SCREEN. REASONABLE FEES. 

ANDREW BALDWIN 

5870 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 


Constructive criticism on all types of manuscripts. 
REASONABLE FEES 











FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its”’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

The Plot Genie ‘“‘Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘“‘Detective-Mystery’”’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’”’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

The price of ‘Romance Without Melodrama’”’ and ‘‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 402, 8161 West 3rd St., » Los Angeles : 36, Calif. 


ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 


19 W. 44th 
NEW YORK 18 
























MU 2-6390 
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Plots, Used and Abused 
Sir: 

I’ve just read what I think is a grand article 
in the July Dicest by someone who signs himself 
Aron M. Mathieu. 

Seriously, the several of us around here en- 
joyed “Little Eva” a great deal. I have only the 
irrelevant criticism. that you keep yourself too 
darn busy to write more like it. 





I was very interested to see that you mentioned 
James Young’s “101 Plots Used and Abused” in 


the article, and in a circular we received from 


? 


_WD some weeks back. Jim Young happens to 


be a very good friend of mine, but entirely aside 
from that, I believe firmly in his book. I think 
you're right in describing it as both “helpful and 
profitable.” Incidentally, “101 Plots’ has gotten 
some swell notices in columns by such as Damon 
Runyon, Louis Sobol, and other big-leaguers—as 
perhaps you've seen. I’d like to be able to slip 
a copy with outgoing manuscripts instead of a 
rejection card! 
LAMONT BUCHANAN, Associate Editor 
Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, N. Y¥. 


a rt 
tt 
Sir: 

Tracks (Chesapeake and Ohio Lines Maga- 
zine), 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 
10c; $1. We need feature articles of 500 to 
1000 words, covering subjects of general interest 
to railroaders; also technical articles, same length, 
on various phases of railroad operation. Quality 
short fiction. Railroad cartoons. Short material 
for humor pages and filler. Good rates on ac- 
ceptance. 

Tracks is 5x7 and contains 72 pages. 

s T. O'Meara, Editor, 
Tracks, 76 9th Ave., N.Y.C., 1 


Young Isreal 
Sir: 

We would like to inform you that we have 
opened the pages of our magazine to writers 
outside of our regular staff. May we list the 
following information with you? 

The Young Israel Viewpoint —3 West 16th 
Street, New York City — Lillian R. Cohen, 
Managing Editor. National monthly publication. 

We welcome new writers who conform to our 
requirements. Material must be of Jewish interest 
written with authentic knowledge of whatever 
Jewish subject is the theme. Fiction and poetry 
with a Jewish angle is also used. Lengths for 
articles and stories—from 700 to 2200 words. 
Payment good—uwupon arrangement. 


Lituian R, Cowen, Managing Editor 
3 West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

































































Could Be Any of Us 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading an issue of yout 
magazine from cover to cover. I enjoyed it but 
I was struck by one characteristic which I 
thought was shared by most of the contributors 
to your Forum. That is their tendency to “back 
into” the real reason for their letters. Under 
the guise of offering advice, sharing tips and 
otherwise being helpful it seemed to me they 
were sticking out their egos for a few gentle 
caresses. All except the Anonymous from Okla- 
homa City, who said that editors are looking for 
new writers for the same reason that Casanova 
looked for a virgin—I got a kick out of that. 

Anyway, I won’t back into the reason for my 
letter. I want to see my name in print again. 
I haven’t had a by-line for a long time. I did 
newspaper stuff until the draft board breathed 
down my neck and sent me scurrying into the 
merchant marine. I wrote a couple of feature 
stories about life at sea early in the war but 
nothing for two years. 

A few months ago the situation changed. I 
found myself on a ship anchored out in San 
Francisco Bay with more time than usual to 
write. The ship is a training ship operated by 
the Army Transport Service and it looks like a 
semi-permanent assignment. All day long we 
train soldiers to become longshoremen, teaching 
them to drive winches and load and unload 
cargo. When they are proficient they are sent 
to various desolate spots in the Pacific where no 
native longshoremen are available. Then we get 
a new batch of men and train them. 

That is in the daytime but the ship swings 
on the hook out in the bay day and night and 
the law requires that a licensed officer be on 
board all the time so every third night I’m out 
there on duty. Being on duty, I have certain 
tasks to perform such as an hourly inspection of 
the ship, the anchor, the anchor lights, checking 
the bearings, writing up the log and so forth. 
There is always a deckhand on watch, ready to 
call me if anything goes wrong but about forty 
minutes out of the hour I am free. I have been 
using this time—or some of it—to write. During 
the last few months I have finished six short 
stories and done about 25,000 words on a 
whodunit. The mystery has hit a snag. I didn't 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


o 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching it. 
2 
Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘(My Formula for Fiction.’’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 


























DOUBLE we. INCOME 


= SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘“‘Sherwood 
Brief.” 





Stop wasting time on stories that aon t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholly to soundly plotted characes r motivated, 
action packed STORIES THAT SELL 

A **Sherwood Brief'’ is a rough ‘draft of a story. It 
i ly d narrative, ex- 
c a Jingo 





i spe 4 all itien 
expresaly fc yo Fr omy this Brief you writ« iene own 
story in wane own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to rite suc 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’ One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
742 Roberts St., Reno, Nevada 
























YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly, For 25 years I have 


taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 











get the  fulles rom their verse 
m5 w rk as nstrt in versit ation at 
l versity i and Mary ( RE 
n rk I Is rang I 
t zer Ww I ne by « 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ‘o 07) and Poet's s “jtand- 
book pte stand: y negle nger the 
iny pr tion? Ww rite tcday; you are 
un fair to me ae to aa lay - longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 
cism of 1 poem, ; 
CLEMENT WOOD ‘ANSON, N } 
DELANSON, N. Y. 




















WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


STORIES 

© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
NOVELS ® 750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
BOOKS ® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











handled on 10%, and 
highest - rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 





if you want results: Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscri pts, or write for 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you 


Professional fiction PU BLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 










NEW YORK (18), N 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 

@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming 

@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 





Repton, Ky. 





WRITERS 


Former New York editor (COLLIER'S, COSMO- 
POLITAN) with studio, radio and magazine con- 
nections, offers services as story and play doctor 


—criticism, revision, collaboration, marketing. 


SIDNEY COOK 


444 N. Camden Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 











WE WANT 
A VERSIFYING EDITOR 


Maybe we have a new title, but "'versi- 
fying editor succinctly describes the 
functions that we want a bright woman 
with a versatile pen to fill for us. 
Someone who understands versification 
well enough to buy it and write it for a 
large public. 

Please outline education, background, and 
experience. Box 845, c/o Writer's Digest. 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





start with an outline and I planted so many clues 
along the way that now I can’t decide who done 
it. 

The stories are all in the mail, most of them 
for the second or third time round. I have col- 
lected rejection slips from Tomorrow, Liberty, 
Adventure, Esquire, Circle and Story. Circle and 
Story were the nicest, both of them appending 
personal notes of encouragement to their regrets. 
As a result of their kindness I shall inflict all six 
of my efforts on Mr. Burnett and Mr. Leite. The 
moral of this for editors, I suppose, is beware of 
being kind unless you want to do a lot of read- 
ing 

This is about all except that I have never 
been a regular reader of your magazine. My 
roommate in college used to subscribe to WD 
and I glanced through them occasionally, but I 
remember I used to feel very superior because 
he spent almost all his time reading about how 
to write and I spent almost all mine trying to 
write. In the end, we came out about even, 
neither of us had much printed. The room- 
mate’s name was Ray Lindgren and he was in 
the Canadian Air Force last I heard but I’ve 
lost his address, It’s possible he still reads you 
religiously and if so maybe I'll hear from him. 

RipGELY CUMMINGS, 
1834 Larkin Street, 
San Francisco, Calif 


First 
Sir: 

Couldn’t resist telling you that I’ve just had 
the thrill of seeing my name in print beside my 
first published piece. Nothing will ever be quite 
like that first check I now hold but a close 
runner-up will be the one I get for the first 
piece of Fiction. This one is for a fact article 
in the July issue of Parents’. 

I’ve been writing for years but haven’t had 
the time to do anything serious about it. Doing 
everything in a six-room house, plus feeding, 
clothing and “pulling-big” my family of three 
doesn’t allow much free time. They are still far 
from being “big” at the ages of three, nine and 
eleven, but things are easing up. 

Somehow in the last year, I’ve managed to 
carry on a short story course, AND to help co- 
edit a nine-page neighborhood newspaper with a 
staff of twenty-four children from seven to 12 
years of age.( There’s an article, chum.—Ed. 

My husband has made me a bargain... . if 
I'll write and sell enough to buy my train fare 
he’ll spend his vacation minding the family while 





for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement of your books, 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular W-85 Free. 





OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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I go story shopping. I haven’t much time as that 
vacation is only a few weeks away but perhaps 
his offer will hold until next year! 
One thing more—no matter how big a slump 

I am in—I pick up any issue of WRITER’s 
Dicest and find something that makes me soar 
again. And the day the new one arrives, my 
homemaking schedule is sunk until I’ve read it 
from cover to cover! 

Mivprep L. BREDEN, 

94 Birchwood Terrace, 

Clifton, N. J. 


Once Again, the NY¥Ker Bug in Chicago 


Sir: 

Here is the cover for the first issue of a new 
magazine, The Chicagoer, which goes on sale 
August 20. 

This new, all Chicago publication is in the 
market for serious and humorous fiction—be- 
tween 1800 and 2500 words—general and local 
articles, of the same length (by local is meant 
with a Chicago locale) and serious, satirical, 
humorous poetry. 

For this material we pay one cent a word and 
up On acceptance; poetry twenty cents a line. 

This new, all-Chicago publication, will also 
contain reviews, short stories, pungent articles, 
Woollcottian commentary, serious outpourings of 


local writers, satirical splurges, sophisticated 
sorties by around town intelligentsia, topical 
verse. It is unique, smart, up-browish, witty. 


“Distingue” as a Frenchman would say; or 
“Toffy” as the British might put it; but even 
better, as a Chicagoer would say, “Classy.” 
James Licurt, 
The Chicagoer, 
30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Hold Back the Tide... 
Sir: 

Writer’s Dicest has been, I sincerely 
unconsciously, caught in the snare, and made 
one of the means toward the success of the plans 
of a minority group. 

It is not my intent to discredit the 
this group. They may be entirely right, but I 
certainly didn’t buy Writer’s DicEst to read 
about them. I refer to Nat Schachner’s article on 
“Pulp Writers Have A Job To Do.” 

Regardless of what Mr. Schachner may think, 
if the average author wants an unscrupulous 
lawyer, pawnshop owner, or boxing manager for 
a certain part in his story, friend author will, 
about ninety-nine times out of a hundred, pick 
a Goldberg, Greenberg, or an Epstein. If he 
should want a stingy cus, who would about as 
soon lose his right hand as a dollar, he’d un- 
doubtedly give that character a Scotish name. 
And if he should want a troublesome gent, who 
gets pickled every day, picks a fight with every- 
one he meets, and finishes up his day trying to 
take it out on his wife when he gets home; that 


hove 
hope 


aims of 
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BEGINNER’S LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people 
have the notion that be- 
cause so many students in | Stca"iron Sus" and 
this course have made | bea ‘very ‘heiptut 





STUDENTS SAY 
“lf | were to glean 
all the good and con- 
structive advice in 
the various letters re- 


sales, the famous TRIAL | sayrgis, mompes 
AND ERROR assignments | lishea’’'wot that i 
gs * 


are designed for experi- 
enced writers rather than 
beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for 
people WHO NEVER APPEARED IN 
PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. Any many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 

Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 

SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 
SSSSKSKKSSSEESSEESRSERSHSRSSSESTHESET SETS SS EESE CESSES eee Ee 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Au 
2 East 45th Street 
New York !7, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


the subject, but none 
of them got dow 
brass tacks as you do,’’ 
says Muriel Innes, of 
Washington. 5/2/45 











(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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gent must have a name that originated in Ire- 
land. 

So what? In stories, Scots are over thrifty, 
Irishmen drink too much, and Jews live to beat 
anyone they do business with. Does that mean 
that in real life all Scots are stingy, that all 
the Irish are drunkards, or that all Jews are un- 
scrupulous? Certainly not. Why the squawk? 

I intimated above that I read Writer's 
DicEsT to try to learn something of the intrica- 
cies of writing for profit. Also, I think I have 
made it plain that Mr. Schachner’s intent hasn’t 
completely gone over my head. 
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“ The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
4 by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
3 Book-of-the-Month Club. 


In passing, however, I might offer Mr. Schack- § FICTION 
ner this small piece of advice. Not even he will ¢ ; 
ever be able to change the character of the Jew § Professional RADIO 
business man. He might just as well try to hold ¢ ARTICLE 
back the tide. Scots are stingy, when they are ¢ Training FEATURE 
stingy, because they love the feel of legal tender; ¢ SCREEN 
Irishmen drink, when they do drink, because ¢ AT: , 
they like to drink (I know, I’m Irish) and for ¢ for Writers creer tga 


over 2,000 years Jews have been taking advant- 
age of those with whom they do business, when 
the Jew happens to be in business, because it is 
their nature to do just that. 

Francis O’MAnony, 

5960 Lexington Avenue, 

Hollywood 38, Calif. 

@ The whole point of the article “Pulp Writers 


; Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
5 manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 





Have a Job to Do” may well be, to use your 
phrase, over your head, if you are sincere in 
writing us, since your last paragraph illustrates 
how writers have caused the lay public to accept 
certain peoples as types; not as individuals. Courses in 

There are as many kinds of Irishmen in 


America as there are kinds of any other people. MAGAZINE WRITING 


Whosoever makes out an Irishman to be wild 


6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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and unruly with an overfondness for drink, lies Fiction — Non-Fiction 

and fighting is defaming not just you, Mr. — 

O’Mahony, but is advancing a demagogic trick Practical home study training for 

that the Nazis used to split the countries on those who must work in spare time 

which they first advanced underground. The HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

same device is now being used by Joe Mac- operated by successful writers and editors, offers 

Williams, who calling himself Mr. Williams, has = pe rege | oe ee 
+ sas ‘ was ing. You werk in your o s y 

been soliciting funds for a new political party, you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


one of the tenets of which is Mr. MacWilliams’ 


cold stone statement: “Hitler is one of the EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
world’s greatest leaders,’ and the last 32 words ¢ ; ‘ : 
Aa experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 


in your letter is a direct quote from fascist answering your questions, helping you find the type 
workers in America. The point is, Mr. O’Ma- ? work for which you are ay we —. Before 

3 Se ar er ae eae ong you are writing in your own home fietion stories, 
hony, that we writers by using convenient literary pin ig a ys whatever you ore beet Gtted to do. 
tricks may delude not only our readers but our- Send the eceupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
selves. You, for instance, have sold yourself a which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
P “ sai Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The Best Jobin the World”’ 
bill of goods. Would you read “Pulp Paper listing unsolicited testi ials from ful graduates. 





Writers Have a Job To Do” again?—Ed. 


Play Contest $500 
Awards totalling $500 are offered by the Uni- 
versity Theater, University of Georgia, Athens, 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 88-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Georgia. Full length plays, any type, 2 sets, 15 Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 
characters, no musicals. 10 prizes; June Ist 
deadline. Author hold all rights but there is a Pin cisaovensscaedoncedkdanedansisnaeseeeele 
reading fee of $5 which we can’t wholly under- 
stand the reason for. Ronald Mitchell of Madi- I cic s bec rntas kus Koeacke eee atuassewiees 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 








son, Wisc., won first place last year. 
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The new eleventh edition of “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 
for mailing to writers. It contains 378 
pages, 36 more than last year, and 
2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 
tions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. 
Also given are the names and addresses 





Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. 
Writer’s Market.”’ 


Send me postpaid the 11th 


Name 


Address .. . 





City State. 








edition of ‘‘The 














“THE WRITER’S MARKET’ 


of book publishers, syndicates, photo- 
graph markets, and stage, screen and 
radio writer who wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 
“THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or 
your money will be refunded. 


markets. No 


out 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 





5 
Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 
and writers everywhere. 
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Personal Notes On Radio Writing 


By ARCH OBOLER 


ONCE asked a writer who came to 
me for advice on radio writing, why 
he, who was most successful in the 


field of short story writing, should be so 
eager to get into the business of broad- 
casting? 

The answer I got was indicative of the 
average writer's weariness with the isola- 
tion of his typewriter and mailbox vigil ; 
my friend said, “I want to get into radio 
because you meet so many interesting 
people!” 

Behind that cliche is truth: writing, ordi- 
narily, for all the excitements of waiting 
for the check-bearing mailman, is as lonely 
as watching a horse race with the only 
occupant of the entire grandstand oneself! 

Aside from this wish for contact with 
show-business that radio broadcasting gives 
the writer, there are also the exciting op- 
portunities the medium gives one to reach, 
instantaneously, a far greater audience than 
the combined circulations of a dozen major 
publications put together; this, and the 
potentialities of an excellent and constant 
financial return, I put the financial re- 
turns last because having, at one time in 
my career, lived for an entire year on an 
average of three dollars a week, I know 
that the level of one’s writing and the 
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amount of one’s writing have little to do 
with cash returns. Hungry or not, a writer 
writes. Accepted or not, a writer writes. 

Yes, radio is an exciting medium for the 
writer ; broadcasting eats up so much ma- 
terial each day there is far less time lag 
between the conception of the story and 
its public exhibition than in any other 
medium. I know playwrights who have had 
their theatrical creations waiting around for 
years for the “right star” or the “proper 
moment of public acceptance.” But the 
need in radio is so great that the time which 
elapses between the last word on the type- 
writer and the actor saying that word over 
a microphone, presuming, of course, that 
you have done an acceptable piece of work, 
is a very short one. 

As you become accepted in the medium, 
you find yourself, sooner or later, feeding 
pages of dialogue directly to the producer 
and you begin to remember, almost with 
fondness, the days when the ink of your 
typewriter ribbon had the chance to dry 
on the before the words became 
used! 

What always amazes me is that so few 
writers enter and stay in the radio writing 
Here is a medium which burns 


pages 


profession, 





12 
up more material in a 
than leaves the 
nation’s printing presses 


week 
in a month, and vet few 


writers enter and stay 


with the job of radio 
writing. I believe th 


answer to that puzzling 
‘ 


situation is that radio 
writing takes a little 
learning, and the aver- 


age writer is too impa- 
tient for fame, fortune 
and Hollywood to take 
the time actually to 
the craft. 


stories for the 


study 
Short 

magazines have a fluid- 

ity of form which makes 
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Arch Oboler is the author of over 
400 plays for broadcasting, which 
have been used by Bette Davis, Nazi- 
mova, James Cagney, Ronald Col- 
man, etc. He is writer-director of 
“Alter Ego,’ MGM, 1945; author of 
the first published book of radio plays 
by one author, entitled, “Fourteen 
Radio Plays by Arch Oboler,” pub- 
lished by Random House, 1940. 

He wrote and directed “To the 
President” series and “Free World 
Theatre” series for the Blue Network, 
and won the national award for best 
commercial dramatic play in 1941 with 


“This Precious Freedom,’ starring 
Raymond Massey. In 1942, he won 


the national award for best dramatic 
broadcast of 1942 with “Johnny 
Quinn,” starring Olivia de Havilland. 

Five books of his radio plays have 
been published by first-line publish- 
ers, thus helping to open a new book 
market for all radio dramatists. He is 
president of the Western Division of 
the Radio Writers Guild. 


I wish there were 
some way of wiring 
these pages for sound so 
I could shriek the fol- 
lowing words—Your 
own personal technique 
should not bring memo- 
what one _ has 
heard on “Silver The- 
Radio may have 


ries of 


atre.” 
its taboos about subject 
but definitely 
not about techniques. 
It is not by using the 
other fellow’s style that 


matter, 


one can realize either 
artistic nor financial 
success; one must write 


within the mechanical 





possible accidental suc- 
cess without 
knowing how to write; the 
the other hand, 
amount of apprenticeship to the medium; 


actually 


radio play, on 
calls for a very definite 
there’s nothing more obvious nor unfortu- 
nate than the radio play written by he who 
has listened to radio with only half an ear, 
has not bothered to read any radio plays, 


and so hasn’t the slightest conception of 


art-form of writing for the air. 

It isn’t sufficient to have a story to tell; 
there is a way of telling that is indigenous 
to radio By that I don’t 


mean that each radio play should be an 


broadcasting. 
imitation of previous ones in form; yet the 
fact remains that there are certain limita- 
tions in the one-dimensional way of radio 
which makes it that 
who actually wants to write for radio ac- 


necessary the writer 
tually listen to radio, otherwise the result 


may be as ridiculous as the beginner’s 
script which began with: “The girl’s eyes 
are wide fright : hand 


her throat; her tongue licks dry lips; she 


with he i goes to 


tries to speak but she cannot —she can 
only look at the man in terror.” 

By the time our dear heroine had done 
all that, in the radio medium, the listener 
would either send for a repair man to find 
out what had gone wrong with his set or 
turn the dial to something a little more 
audible, even if it were only a jingle about 
Nature spelled sideways ! 


limitations of the me- 

dium, but find a way of 
writing that is one’s own. 

Ranald MacDougall 

Randy used to run a mimeograph machine 
at the National Broadcasting Company 
After running off hundreds of other people’s 
radio scripts, he decided that he could do 
as well. He began to write radio plays, 
at first with the memory of those he had 


comes to mind. 


written; eventually he evolved his own 
approach which resulted in that war series, 
“The Man Behind the Gun.” The technique 
which Randy used in this series was com- 
pletely his own he brought the listener 
close to his play by making the listener 
“You’re standing on 
Pretty soon you 


part of the action: 
the deck of a Flattop. 
know they’re going to start shooting at 
you. Your mouth dries out, and you sud- 
denly wish you had armour plate over you 
like a battleship.” 

Warner Brothers plucked MacDougall 
out of the National Broadcasting Company, 
or rather out of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System where he had finally gotten his best 
chance. He has just finished writing a very 
fine screen play titled “Objective, Burma” 
and says he is very happy, but I note that 
just last week I heard another of his radio 
plays broadcast. 

Over and above the “way of doing” 
said”. By that I mean the 

Too many lose 


there is “what is 


story content. writers 
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"Your last book must have been a honey!" 


themselves in thinking that it’s not what 
you say that matters, it’s how you say it. 
Techniques don’t make a story; montages 
and musical effects and sensational sound 
effects can point up the fact that the writer 
has absolutely nothing to talk about. First, 
then, have a story, then concern yourseif 
about its way of presentation. 


Whenever one talks of the “idea content” 
of radio programs, the subject of soap op- 
I, for one, do not de- 
I believe that in the large 
structure that is radio, there is room for 
many levels of approach, and the soap 
opera has its place and its function. 

The mistake writers make about the soap 


eras arises at once, 
cry soap operas. 
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opera is to think the soap opera has to be 
“written down” to some mythical moron. 
This entire attitude of “writing down” is 
one of the factors which keeps many a 
writer on the fringes of success for the 
rest of his writing life. Only a fool writes 
down to a medium; the intelligent author 
should write up to another level, not hold 
himself down. Both artistically and finan- 
cially writing to less than one’s full abilities 
is to commit a sort of creative suicide. 

I recall a 
low level soap opera saying to me, “Look, 
I’m making a good living so why should I 
bother writing anything better now? In 
the end I’ll average out better, financially 
at least, than the artistic boys.” 

Mr. Steinbeck and Mr. Hemmingway et 
al., the gentlemen who have - written what 
they pleased, point out the nonsense of the 
above pseudo reasoning. 

OW DOES one actually go about writ- 

ing a radio play? Well, that’s like ask- 
ing a man about his mental processes. 
Writing a play is the result of all you’ve 
done with your life up to that point ; what 
you've read and cried about and laughed 
about, whom you’ve loved and what you’ve 
eaten. But, being in a benevolent mood, 
I can take you on a short, and never to 
be repeated tour, of what happens between 
the Thursday of my last broadcast and the 
following Thursday. 

To go back to original promises, my 
first problem is an idea. I rarely keep a 
play in advance of my deadlines, but | 
try to keep at least half a dozen ideas in 
advance. I am a great believer in letting 
your subsconscious do your spadework for 
you. The writer who dashes to his type- 
writer and pounds off his first idea that 
comes to his mind generally writes a vague 
plagiarism of an often-done theme. 

It may appear paradoxical on one hand 
to talk about how rapidly radio eats up 
material, and then talk about mental in- 
cubation. And. yet there is time to think 
out stories, even against the deadline of 
a weekly broadcast, if one simply puts ideas 
away into one’s subconscious as they come 
along. That’s the process as definitely as 
storing away food in a deep freeze for later 
All one does is think out the basic 


radio writer who writes a 


use. 


plot line of the proposed story and then 
walks away from it. But one’s subconscious 
does not forget—somewhere there beyond 
the periphery of the conscious the brain 
away so that when the time 
comes to actually do the story, with only 
rare exceptions one finds the entire story 


cells work 


is sort of pre-cooked, with the only chore 
remaining that of putting the words down 
on paper. 

I hope the 
Yogi-ish ; 


own experience as well as from conversa- 


not sound too 


I am simply speaking of my 


above does 


tions along this line with other writers. 

It is 
Friday following my Thursday broadcast. 
The idea is there. My next step is to make 


now, as we presumed before, the 


a complete synopsis of the play idea. I 
think the failure to indulge in the disciplin- 
ing of the idea which a synopsis effects, is 
one of the reasons for the great number of 
loose-jointed plays which now limp over 
the kilocycles. 

The writing of the synopsis and its con- 
sideration means another day gone—we 
are now at Saturday, leaving us that day 
and three more before the first rehearsal. 

The next problem is the question of 
what form to use for this particular play. 
[hat is always determined by the play con- 
tent rather than by any capricious desire 
to use a pet technique. 
radio writer Jerome Lawrence has said, are 
like riding a bicycle. At first you hold onto 
the handlebars, then you try to do a little 
trick riding, but after you’ve learned to 
stay on and balance yourself the normal 
way, you tire of tricks and just want to 
ride for the sheer joy of it. 

This broadcast we are talking about is to 
be for the Spanish Refugee Appeal ; this 
fact conditions the approach; since the 
purpose of broadcast is to arouse listener 
emotion sufficiently so that contributions 
will be sent in to take care of the first fight- 
ers against Fascism, it follows that the form 
used should be that which most effectively 
arouses the audience. That, to my mind, 
precludes the narration technique. Nar- 
ration is the threadbare technique of 
radio; it is the lazy approach since with 
an omnipotent narrator all things can be 
said in all ways, and the writer is no longer 


Techniques, as 
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called upon to use subtlety or ingenuity of 
approach. 

No, for this play, to be titled “The 
Naked Mountain,’ the most effective emo- 
tional presentation would be through the 
characters concerned, so that through the 
realistic actions and reactions of the pro- 
tagonists, the listener will become part of 
the story rather than an onlooker who is 
being lectured. 

We now, in theory, have a plot and a 
complete synopsis of the story line ; next is 
the matter of dialogue. Dialoguing, in 
radio plays, suffers largely from 
abundance. The characters talk too much. 
Nothing is left to the imagination of the 
listener, and so the wonderful element of 
audience participation is lost. 


over- 


I have always felt that if a dialogue- 
limiter were built into every radio writer’s 
typewriter, automatically the level of radio 
writing would rise to new heights of audi- 
The difference, 


good 


ence 
times, 


acceptance. many 


between writing and great 
writing is in what the craftsman suggests 
and implies, but does not write. 

What’s that you say 
constructive example of what I am talking 
about? All right, here is the conclusion of 
“The Naked Mountain” as finally written, 
with Franchot Tone in the leading role. I 
insert it here primarily as an example of 
under-doing in a very difficult case of 
made-to-order 
basic 


you want to sce a 


where the 
propaganda — special 
pleading for a cause, a good cause, yet one 
which, if not underdone in technique and 
dialogue, becomes unpalatable to an audi- 


playwrighting 
premise is 


ence which wants, primarily, easy enter- 
tainment. 

Sound of Automobile Moving Alon 
Down and Continuing Behind: 

Tom: Are they . sleeping . 

Laura: The young one . 

Tom: On guard, eh? 

Laura: Yes ... Oh, Tom, what can we 
do? 

Tom: In North Africa—in the South 
of France—the best soldiers were Spanish 
Maquis... 

Laura: Why do you speak of that? 

Tom: They—they were grown men— 
and he has their look—I never understood 


.. Juan isn’t. 


it! When we used to thank them for doing 
something especially courageous, on at- 
tack or patrol, they'd look at us the way 
he did when he asked why he wasn’t home. 
Laura, this is they 
“Where were you when we fought fascism? 
Where will you be when we fight it again?” 
Laughs Without Mirth) And I was the 
guy who was going to put it all away witl 


what were saying, 


my uniform! 
Laura: Tom, if we take them to the re- 

lief authorities 

Tom: It’s not 


said it 


good, Laura! The boy 
your people—mine—our charity 
is set up only for the citizens of those coun- 
defeated. 
what is the word—neu- 
tral. There’s no help for them. 

Laura: Tom 


tries where tyranny has_ been 


Their country is 


It’s true! There’s no 
help for them from us! Laura—remember, 
we didn’t 


Tom: (Tensely 
help them when the Nazi 
bombers and tanks were using their villages 
and their people for testing grounds ; now 
they’re_ the earth who 
haven’t any place 


only people on 
fought Fascism who 


on earth! 


Juan: Senor! 

Tom: Eh? 

Juan: The cross-road, senor! 

Tom: What- 

Juan: The cross-road. You will stop, 
please! 


Jeep Coming to Halt. 

Laura: Tom, what are they— 

Tom: I don’t quite know. 

Juan: Alberto, wake up. It is the road 
to the South! 

Alberto: Yo soy despierto! Yo soy de- 
spierto! (Si, I am up! I am up.) 

Tom: Juan, what is it? We were going 
to drive you down to- 

Juan: No, no, senor! 
mean bad 


That would only 
you—you are a 
soldier. This road goes South. We are on 
the way. 

Laura: To where? 

Juan: To home—our mother. 

Tom: But how can you. Won’t they— 

Juan: No, senor. We know very much 
now, how to hide—how to kill... 

Laura: Oh! 


Juan: 


trouble for 


Si, senora, this we must know. 
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We were very young. Alberto and I, when 
we left. We have learned much. No harm 
will come to us . Adios, senora. 
Laura: Goodbye? Tom 


wont: Yes... « 


Laura: (Tightly) Juan—goodbye 
Alberto . 
Alberto: Adios, senora—senor. 


Juan: Adois, el capitan Americano. 

Tom: Goodbye, Juan. 

Juan: Salud y Victoria! 

Tom: (With Tightly 
tion) Salud y Victoria! 
Musical Curtain. 


Repressed Emo- 


HAT’S that you say—how much does 

one get paid for a play such as the 

one above? Well, that depends on the use 
to which it is put, whether or not a soap 
manufacturer or a paint-maker or a silver- 
smith is going to tie on to your drama, 
j in-between, with ad- 
words whether or 
“commercial” or 


and 
other 


fore and aft 
vertisements, in 
not your play is to be 
“sustaining.” Both types are paid for and 
both of them, thanks to the Radio Writer’s 
Guild, have certain procedures of payment. 
The old days of abused privileges, when 
advertising agencies and broadcasting sta- 
tions commissioned writers to do scripts 
and then blithely changed their minds 
when the work was turned in, are largely 
gone; in all fairness it must be pointed out 
that this is not only due to the work of the 
Guild, but also to the growing maturity 
and sense of responsibility of radio busi- 
nessmen. Unlike the short-story field, 
radio markets are very restricted and spe- 
cialized, this in spite of the great need of 
consequently, work contracted 
If any of you have 


material ; 
for must be paid for. 
any doubts as to the terms of your pro- 
tection, write to the Radio Writers Guild 
at 1655 N. Cherokee Avenue, Hollywood 
28, California; 203 North Wabash, Chicago, 
Illinois, or 6 East 39th Street, New York 
16, New York. 

Of course the terms of 
and one half on acceptance do not apply 
to the free-lance’s work, but if the specula- 
tive writer has any ability at all, it is not 
long before he is given direct commis- 
sions by the networks and agencies, and 


one half down 


then his protection begins, 

To get back to financial rewards; The 
fees paid for a half hour radio script range 
from one hundred dollars to a couple of 
thousand. Since the half hour radio script, 
roughly corresponds to about 3500 words 
the payment is well above the average 
short story fee. 

Also—and this is a very important fac- 
tor—members of the Radio Writers Guild 
first broadcast rights, which 
neans that any repeat is additional reve- 
nue. I have in mind one short play that 
was written for John Garfield, for which 
I was originally paid one hundred and 
fifty dollars. For the fifth repeat broad- 
cast of the same play, as done by Brian 
Aherne, I received $750.00. 

This retention of all first 
broadcast rights is most important, even 
at the beginning of the radio writer’s 
career; he should simply refuse to sign a 
blanket assignment of all rights. There 
isn’t a network or advertising agency that 
won’t fall into line, if they really want the 
story, and with good material as scarce as 
it is on the kilocycles, it’s a foregone con- 
clusion that the writer wins out—if he has 
the courage of his ability. 


sell only 


rights but 


Is radio our most ephemeral art? The 
reprinting of worthy radio scripts has be- 
come more and more of a practice in the 
last few years, what with “best broadcasts 
of the year” anthologies and collection of 
individual writer’s works. Five books of 
my radio plays have been published and 
the sixth one is on the way. 


AUDIENCES ranging from a million to 

twenty million are there for your 
work on any major radio show; an arti- 
culate audience which you letters 
and tells you what they think of you and 
your work. 


writes 


Again, there is no reason for radio writ- 
ing to become a restricted thing; the other 
fields of expression are still available for the 
author when he goes on the kilocycle. If 
he restricts his writing to radio, it simply 
means that he feels that that is the medium 
in which he can best express himself, but 
the possibilities of short story writing, and 
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novels, and theatre, and Hollywood are 
always there. 


OW DO the motion picture people feel 
about radio writers? The best answer 
to that are facts; the motion picture peo- 
ple have discovered that the disciplining of 
radio’s deadlines and the proficiency in dia- 
logue which becomes part of the radio 
writer’s equipment are very valuable in 
screen play writing. When it comes to 
show-casing a writer’s ability, radio does it 
for the motion picture talent buyers in a 
way second only to Broadway; the writer 
is only as far away from the man in Holly 
wood as the turn of the radio dial. 
I had only been on the air for less than 
a year when I received my first motion 
picture offer from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ; 
after a few wecks trial period, and because 
of my radio training, I was given a major 
assignment on an A picture. Radio per- 
mitted me to jump the low-salaried, low- 
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ata. 


personal-satisfaction apprentice period 
usual to the Hollywood procedure with 
new writers. 

What’s that you say—what should I do 
about it? That’s the simplest question to 
answer of all. Start writing for radio. 
Don’t stop writing for other mediums, But 
do some radio writing. It will do your 
Psyche, your ego—and who knows—per- 
haps your exchequer, a great deal of good. 
The opportunities are there, opportunities 
of tremendous audiences and enthusiastic 
acceptances both artistically and financially. 
The need of radio grows greater instead of 
smaller, because with the microphones open 
the major portion of the day, words are 
used up with appalling rapidity. 

How to get started? Listen to radio. 
Yes, actually listen and learn, from those 
now on the air, the techniques of the 
medium which have come to them through 
thousands of words of self expression. And 
above all, write. Perhaps you are weary of 
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hearing that the way to successful writing, 


2 ; ae ms 
in any of the writing mediums, is actually 


But 


I should judge tnat 


to write. there it is, and it’s a fact. 
Write. 
a hundred radio plays before 
But that 
have happened without the 
of the that 


learning of techniques and the 


I wrote almost 
I really wrote 
a good one. sood one couldn’t 
self discipline 
J 

hundred went before it, the 
way of writ- 
writing! 

aa Nat 


OOK Caliea 


ing that comes only through 

Recently. 
“Oboler 
lated mv vears in radio, 


attitudes tow 


for purposes of a 
Omnibus’ in which are 


I had ocCa 
radio. I 


sion to 
re-evaluate my ird 
still think it is the most ng medium in 
the field: I believe it 
more frustration and far 


excltl 


writing affords no 
more satisfaction 
than any of the avenues of authorship. 

With television rapidly mov- 
ing forward (after a demonstra- 
tion of Video I recently saw in 
the East, there is no longer any 
doubt in my mind that the tele- 


vision boom 


will be the next 
great public excitement and ac- 
ceptance) the writer for radio 
will have even larger and more 


profitable fields in which to ex- 
press himself, 





Television will bring even greater satis- 
faction to the writer since, with a rapidity 
of execution half way between motion pic- 
tures and “blind” broadcasting, he will see 
the product of his imagination on a screen 
that is being viewed simultaneously by mil- 
lions. Due to the limitations of the human 
memory, actors will give many perform- 
ances of the same play before many tele- 
visors, and so either repeat royalties or a 
larger initial fee will enable the man who 
writes for the cathode tubes to live in a 
manner to which he is quite unaccustomed. 

But the training for this writing for tele- 
vision is in our present day one-dimensional 
broadcasts ; in no other way can you guar- 
antee yourself a faster entrance to the 
golden future of television. 

You who are looking for a 
way, Or a new way, of saying 
what is in your mind and heart, 
have an opportunity in radio. 
No tired broadcast executive 
or harassed agency man can 
change the fact that the need of 
good material is always there. 

If you have something to say 
the radio will say it for you, and 
pay you for it. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 





By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


OST important of the new maga- 
zines now being announced is the 


slick-paper monthly, Fascination. 
The Avon Book Company has transferred 
paper from four of its other publications, 
in order to make possible the new publica- 
tion. Plans indicate that this will take a 
new approach to beauty. 

The editor of Fascination is Geza Herc- 
zeg. He has a cosmopolital background of 
newspaper and magazine editing in Eu- 
rope, and of successful play-writing for 
Broadway and Hollywood. He is the author 
of the play, “Wonder Bar,” of the scenario 
for the Academy Award picture, “The Life 
of Emile Zola,” and many others. 

In appeal, the new magazine is to be 
popular; in makeup, quite original. The 
format—the regular 82 by 11. 32 pages 
will be devoted to fiction, and 48 pages will 
be the highest grade rotogravure and pro- 
cess book paper for color photos and for 
color illustrations. The first issue will be 
out October first, dated November; dis- 
tributed by the American News Company. 

Its purpose is the “editorial embodiment 
of the essential components of fascination 
—final objective of any woman—beauty, 
charm, style.” There are no frontiers to 
beauty, nor to the coverage of the magazine. 
Problems of appearance, makeup, cos- 
metics, perfume will be discussed by ex- 
perts. Beauty for rent—the distinctive new 
position of models in the business world 
... the role of fascination in the careers of 
the women of today beauties in the 
Armed Forces television, newest field 
for professional beauty . . . are subjects in 
the first issues. 

Fiction will be an important feature— 
about ten short stories in each issue, lengths 
averaging 3,000 words. A serialized novel 
by Scribner’s best-selling book author, Babs 
Lee, begins in the first number. 

Only original material will be used in 
Fascination. At present, the sales pull of 
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big names influences selection of material. 
But Mr. Herczeg is aware of the appeal of 
fresh new talent. So it is likely that what is 
now a very limited market will open up 
quickly in succeeding issues to the unknown 
writer. 

Rates of payment have not been set defi- 
nitely. The price of the magazine will prob- 
ably be 25 cents. Avon-Fascination, Inc.— 
Joseph Meyers, president—is publisher. 
Alex Paal is Pictorial Editor. Address: 119 
West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 


WO new pocket-size magazines are now 

in the market for specific material. Both 
are scheduled as monthlies, priced at 25 
cents a copy. For the present, they will 
circulate by subscription only. However, 
copies can be obtained by writing to the 
office. 

Best Stories Magazine will be a modest 
market for stories which aim toward slick 
paper qualities. They may be of any type 
which would interest both men and women 
readers, and be suitable for family circula- 
tion. Good clean fiction is wanted; nothing 
should be risque. Love, adventure, detec- 
tive plots are all good. 

Story lengths run about 3,000 to 5,000 
words; occasionally longer. Payment for 
the present is $25 per story, on acceptance. 
First serial rights are bought, mostly. How- 
ever, the editor, Edgar C. Rosston, is also 
buying some second rights from name au- 
thors. The first number will go out about 
September first. Editorial offices are at 
1745 Broadway, N. Y. 19. This is at 56th 
Street, just below Central Park. 

Scientific Detective is another new 
monthly edited also by Edgar C. Rosston. 
He is in the market now for good detective 
stories of regular pulp type with plenty of 
action. Lengths average about 5,000 words. 
Payment is on a modest basis of a half 
cent per word, on acceptance. Reports are 
promised promptly. The first regular sub- 
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scription number will be August. The same 


address: 1745 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Plans for newsstand circulation will prob- 
ably be put into action when paper eases 
up. At that time, commensurate improve- 
ment in rates of payment will be made, it 
is promised. Until that time, these two 
magazines offer little markets for 
writers who are on their way up. They do 
not compete with newsstand titles, and the 
editor is quite frank about his inability to 
pay higher rates until greater circulation 
can be foreseen. 

A third member of this group is a fan 
magazine, Movies in Review. Like most 
fan publications, it offers no market for the 
average free-lance though it 
please readers with its coverage of many 
phases of the entertainment world often 
passed up by other magazines of the sort. 
Paul Myers is the editor, with offices at 
1745 Broadway. The first issue to go out 
to subscribers to this pocket-size monthly 
was dated May. 

Go, “the intimate 
screen, and smart set,” 
after a wartime suspension while its pub- 


nice 


writer, will 


stage, 


magazine of 
has been revived 
lisher served overseas. It specializes in news 
and entertainment articles about New York 
Great White Way. Most of its distribution 
is centered in this city, with copies on sale 
at railroad terminals from Chicago east- 
ward. The contents the New 
Yorker and Cue, but with a thoroughly in- 
dividual approach. 

Though Go uses some staff or regular 
writers, the market is open for a small 
amount of material, both articles and fic- 
tion, in lengths averaging around 1,000 
words. This should be sophisticated and 
have good human-interest appeal. “Names” 
have a certain importance in this type of 
publication. Payment is arranged between 
editor and writer, and so far has been more 
or less on publication. Though the first 


Savors of 


issues have appeared about every other 
month, Go is planned as a monthly with 
fall numbers. Arthur G. Brest is editor- 


publisher. Louise McLaughlin is assistant 
editor. The office is at 767 Lexington Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 21. 

Radio Row is the new title of a picture 
magazine for fans which appeared first as 
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Radio Stars. This is put out by Radco 
Publishers at 595 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The assets of Stephen Daye, Inc., were 
bought at auction recently by Frederick 
Unger Publishing Co., of 105 East 24th 
Street, N. Y. 10. The publishing house of 
Stephen Daye, Inc., 
tary bankruptcy, and its president, John 
Gainfort, was sentenced in June to five to 


had gone into involun- 


seven years in prison on a fraud charge. 

Manuscripts, it is reported, are to be re- 
turned eventually to their owners. Mean- 
while, the new publisher, Frederick Unger 
will continue to publish under the Stephen 
Daye imprint. 


AVE you noticed True Love Stories on 
the stands? This is the 
fective with the August issue, of the Mac- 


new title, ef- 


magazine long familiar to readers 
as True Love The shift 
from one title to the other has been grad- 


fadden 
and Romance, 
ual. But it points up the plan of Henry 
ieferant, executive editor of the True 
Stor) make the four 
monthlies more definitely individual. Edi- 





group, to each of 


tors, instead of working as a group, now 


each concentrate on one magazine and its 
The central reading 


by which 


contents. system of 


continues, all manuscripts go to 


a group of readers who divide them ac- 


cording to editorial policy. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to address your manuscripts 
to separate editors. But some notes on what 
each is looking for may be helpful when 
studying the magazines. 

True Story, edited by Henry Lieferant, 
makes no special age This is the 
first and the favored of the group, and its 


appeal. 


minimum rate of payment is higher than 
cents a The 
Stories should deal 
with problems of today. Things change 
swiftly during these dramatic times, the 
editor tries to “keep his fingers on the pulse 
of America,” as he phrases it, and get 
stories which best reflect the temper of the 
The complete novel runs about 
Serials 
for this and for the other magazines in this 
group are written almost entirely by regular 
writers. But other than this, the market is 
very much open. 


the others—four word. 


market is wide open. 


for 


5) 


times. 


16,000 words; shorts average 6,500. 
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True Story buys short material for sev- 
eral departments: The Home Problems 
Forum pays $15, $10, and $5 for the best 
letters of advice on a monthly problem. I'll 
Never Forget—$10 for short story 
published; a bit of humor, tragedy, hero- 
How Did You Meet?—$25 for 
each story used. 

The newly titled True Love Stories is 
edited by Hope Stuart to appeal to younger 
It is not a teen-age magazine, al- 


each 


ism, etc. 


readers. 
though occasionally there may be appeal to 
this group in the way of helpful material in 
departments. Mostly, stories center around 
young love, courtship, young marriage. Oc- 
casional stories from the man’s viewpoint 
help balance the book. The average story 
(This is the 
only one of the group which does not con- 


length is about 6,500 words. 


tain a book-length novel.) Payment begins 
at 3 cents a word for this and the other two 
magazines. 

Besides the monthly problem with prizes 
of $15, $10, and $5, True Love Stories con- 
siders material under 500 words for its de- 
partment called I'll Never Do It Again. 
Keep to the romantic side in these shorts. 
Humor or a touch of pathos is fine. But 
avoid anything heavy or tragic. Prizes run 
$25, $15, and $10, with $5 for each addi- 
tional story used. 

True Experiences caters to an adult au- 
dience. A much wider 
range of problems is includ- 
ed. More stories from the 
man’s viewpoint; stories 
a touch of adventure, 
those with vital 
marriage problems. Stories 


with 


as well as 


of a mysterious nature, with 
high suspense flavor also fit 
in. But this does not mean 
whodunnits or detec- 
tive-murder stories. Family 
stories are fine. Also, the 
editor likes stories told by 
old people in which the 
flash-back technique is uti- 


any 


lized to help with problems 
of the younger generation. 

Ruth Baer, editor of True Experiences, 
emphasizes the fast reports given to writers 
here, and checks coming right on accept- 
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ance; 3 word. The book-length 
runs about 16,000 words. For shorts the 
best length is 6,000 or 6,500. Current rates 
are also paid for short material of 200 to 
700 words used in the department of Life’s 
Little Comedies. 

In True Romances the majority of stories 
are slanted toward the girl who is just 
about to get married or has just married. 
This is not planned for either the younger 
reader or the older woman, although 
women of almost every age will find it good 
reading. Lengths run the same as the other 
books, with payment on acceptance at 3 
cents a word. The special department in 
this magazine, The Happiest Moment of 
My Life, pays $25, $15, and $10 in prizes, 
with $5 for any additional stories published. 
These may be dramatic or simple little in- 
cidents, told in not more than 500 words. 
Hilda Wright edits True Romances. 

Editorial offices of all the above True 
Story group are at 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17—Macfadden Publications. 

The Modern Baby, formerly at 175 Fifth 
Avenue, has moved to 424 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. Articles are mostly under 
1,000 words in length and preferably writ- 
ten by doctors or registered nurses. Please 
query before submitting material. 

Roel I. Wolfson is the new managing 
editor of Flying Age. He replaces Neil Ca- 

ward at the controls of this 


cents a 


member of the Ace group. 
He is himself an accredited 
pilot, and the material he 
buys must follow solid, au- 
thoritative lines. At 
ent, Editor Wolfson is in- 
terested primarily in good 
articles about Civilian fly- 


pres- 


ing. He is very much in the 
market for light or humor- 
ous stuff. Such features 
should be preferably 
around 1,500 words, but 
may run up to 2,500. On 
the solid features, depend- 
ing on technical data etc., 
see an outline first. Finished 


he wants to 
material on these averages from 3,000 to 
4,000 words, 
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ERE are some special likes and dislikes 
for Flying Age: 
is not 


Personality material 
Neither is filler 
terial under 500 words. Aviation material 


wanted now. ma- 


which is generally known is not wanted. 
Don’t let with 
you till you check to be sure ideas actually 
Then, re- 


member that the anecdotal style helps ac- 


your enthusiasm run away 


are new and worth writing up. 
] 
ceptance. Photos and cartoons must be of 
professional quality for acceptance. Pay- 
ment is mostly on publication; sometimes 


by arrangement on acceptance. Rates are 
) I 
from 2 to 4 cents a word. 

The editor would like to have writers 


spotted in various cities throughout the 
country, to insure reports on special news. 


Write to him if you are interested and 
qualified. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

Helen Hamer has replaced Patricia 
Tucker as managing editor of Science II- 


lustrated. There is a new address, too: 
345 Hudson Street, N. Y. 14. 
33 West 42nd Street. 

This little monthly is a modest market 
for material dealing strictly with pure or 
applied science, especially if it has a news 
angle. But it does not want anything about 
gadgets, and it dislikes anything smacking 
of the pseudo-scientific, in either subject 
matter or writing style. Articles should be 
under 1,200 words. They should be illus- 
tratable—either by the author or editorial 
staff. Payment is a half cent per word, with 
$2 to $5 for pictures 
and _ publication. 
fast. 

The editors of Elks Magazine can buy 
little material until up, 
and really sound quite depressed about it. 
So much of the alloted pages has to go to 
news about the organization that for the 
present there is no market for fiction, and 
for only occasional feature articles. These 
should be of a provocative type, from 4,000 
to 5,000 words. But better submit an out- 
line first. Pay runs from $100 to $400 on 
what can be bought. Coles Phillips is edi- 
tor; 50 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Formerly at 


between acceptance 
Reports are said to be 


very paper eases 


RE you trying to hit the fiction market 
at Collier’s? At any of the other slicks, 


for that matter? You will find a handy 
guide to what to avoid in a new little vol- 
ume called 10 Plots Used and Abused 
which has been written by James N. Young, 
associate editor of Collier’s. Here are scores 
of familiar old plots, worn thin by their 
many journeys to editorial desks. If your 
bright idea is them, toss it out 
quickly—or reshape it until you have an 
Knowing what 


among 


entirely new angle on it. 
not to do can save a writer a lot of useless 
labor. 

Fawcett’s Life Story has gone through a 
most interesting change this past year. Now 
the change is nearing completion, and 
writers can study the magazine with assur- 
ance that they can really see what the edi- 
Its editor, Geraldine Rhoads, is 
very in seeing off-trail 
stories. As examples of what fits into this 
category, the August issue holds two: Deep 
Waters by Wilbur Daniel Steele and Frag- 
Dawn Powell. Occa- 
sionally this magazine uses a period story— 
if in some sense it reflects contemporary in- 
terests and illuminates some aspect of to- 
day’s living. 

Miss Goodwin Murray from Coronet is 
a new addition to the staff of Life Story. 
She is the Short_Feature Editor, and is in- 
terested in getting more factual material of 
popular interest. The magazine continues 
to use a little of the inspirational type, too. 
Though manuscripts are sorted out to the 
proper editors, it would help to address 
special material to the special editor if you 
know who it is. 

Another type of feature sometimes 
bought from free-lance writers is that called 
“Leading Ladies.” Sometimes it is the idea; 
sometimes the package (feature and pho- 
tographs). On out-of-town subjects the 
latter is preferable. 


tor likes. 


much _ interested 


ments of Love by 


Life Story pays very good rates, on ac- 
ceptance, for all material. Address: 1501 
Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

Fawcett’s True more and more lives up 
to its subtitle of “The Man’s Magazine.” It 
has the wide appeal of the old Adventure 
Magazine, brought up to date, modernized, 
with humor added. It avoids the smirky 
quality of cheap humor, and is geared for 
the intelligent masculine reader. 
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“Here's a wonderful story. 


Authentic Americana pieces are wanted; 
lengths to 5,000. All these must tell a story. 
The straight article-type of approach is not 
wanted here, as the magazine has plenty of 
writers on tap for articles; also for covering 
all foreign scenes. The more American your 
subject, the better—from the Old West to 
news of the future. First-class photographs 
with articles are a great help. But require- 
ments are very high on pictures, and getting 
higher. The editor often sends out his own 
men on material to be illustrated. 

There is a special need on True for hu- 
morous material. The editor has some ex- 
cellent illustrators in mind—tops for funny 
stuff—and he can’t find enough first-class 
material for them to work on. If humor is 
your line, here is an opportunity, But it’s 
one of the most difficult fields to crack. 
Stories in a humorous vein should run 
about 3,500 words. 





I'll just leave a check for it on his desk.” 


True has been going ahead amazingly, 
since its new policy has worked into shape. 
Payment runs from 5 cents up on all ma- 
terial except the book-length, on which a 
special arrangement is made. The staff has 
been increased, and reports are all very 
prompt. Horace C. Brown is the editor. 
Address: 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 18. : 


T° SHOW the trade what a fine job 

they are doing, the Fawcett people have 
produced one issue of a pocket sized maga- 
zine, Fawcett Digest, containing reprints of 
the best editorial material from all the Faw- 
cett books. It is edited by Ralph Daigh, top 
editor of the house. 

The little promotion piece is handsomely 
done and seems to prove a curious point: 
when a magazine is dominated by no one 
editorial personality it has no personality. 
Fawcett Digest contains the best material 
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from a dozen highly different Fawcett mag- 
azines—all of them in the six 
ure circulation class proving they are of 
general interest. Yet when “the 
each one of these large circulation general 
magazines is assembled, the I 
unity, no coalescing of one editorial mind. 


or seven fig- 


best” 
DESL Ol 


result 


as no 


We mention this point only to suggest the 
unhappy result that could occu 
the editor lay- 


should 
each author desire to hav 
out, headline, and handle 
way the author wants it. It 


a story just the 
would result 
in each story being a unity unto itself, and 
with the magazine having no_ pervading 


oneness. Fawcett Digest is a lesson for 
weak hearted editors and strong minded 
authors. 

Incidentally “Captain Marvel” is in- 


cluded in Fawcett Digest, and you’d be 
surprised to see how fine comics look when 
they are reprinted carefully on high grade 
coated stock. If some publisher thinks the 
kiddies might appreciate this, the 

production level of comics might be so in- 
creased as to knock off the shyster printer 
competition that today is trying to slip in. 


W hole 


There are more printers outside of Mike 
Morrissey’s office than there are chairs. 
OUR MIND, which started out using 
considerable reprint material, is now 
composed of about nine-tenths original 
articles. The magazine is a quarterly, 
edited By Dr. Thomas L, Garrett, at 103 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. Articles 
follow lines, and 
mental hygiene, psychoanalysis, etc.—with 


must all 
scientific may include 
special interest just now in hypnosis as a 
therapeutic agent, and with rehabilitation 
and its methods. 
in popular language, to reach the layman 
and give him a bird’s-eye view of what is 
happening in the world of mental hygiene. 
There must be no spiritualistic explanation 
or therapeutics concerned with prayer, etc. 
Lengths run under 1,500 Short 
stories of 1,500 to 2,000 words will be con- 
sidered, too, provided they are along 
same lines as the articles. Payment is not 
very high; from $10 to $15 
a top of $25. 
Leonard Diegre tells me 
fact-detective magazines on 
concentrating his buying right at the mo- 


Articles must be written 


words. 
the 
mostly, with 


that he has two 
which he is 


ment. These are Timely Detective Cases 
and Baffling Detective Fact Cases, both put 
out by Editorial Management, Inc., at 1841 
Broadway, N. Y. The latter book, 
originally started as an all-fiction magazine, 
has to all-fact material— 
with a small title to indicate 


this to readers. 


92 
Z5. 


been changed 


change in the 


for all 
magazines in the group, so special address- 


Manuscripts are considered 
ing is unnecessary. Cases should preferably 
center around a murder or homicide. They 
should be good solid ones, written up with 
emphasis on four points: mystery, suspense, 
action, and detective work. The basic rate 
The staff tries 
to give fast reports, and says it is a de- 
finitely healthy market. Lengths average 
5.000 words. Pictures are paid for on pub- 


ol pay is 2 cents a word. 


lication at $3 each. 
active market for fact-detective 
the three magazines 
edited by Ethel Sundberg for Close-Up, 
Inc., at 241 Church Street, N. Y. 13. These 
are Confidential Detective, Human De- 
tective Cases, and Reve Detective 
Cases all The most impor- 
tant need is for unusual stuff, stories with 
unusual backgrounds. Miss Sundberg, who 
herself is about as normal and jolly a per- 
you'll find in editorial offices, likes 
something weird in backgrounds—some- 
thing different from the usual matter-of- 
fact setting. Though everything must stick 
to the she prefers a writing style 
which is almost fictional and hold 
the readers’ first to ‘last. 
There should be plenty of action and fast 
movement in the presentation. The Mid- 
dle West, and especially the Dakotas and 
Minnésota, are from which she 
has had too little material—and would like 
to see more. 

While 5,000 words is the preferred 
length, she could use some stories of 3,000 
to 4,000. Also, unusual articles on subject 
with crime would be ac- 
Stories by-lined by police 
officers are good; and tear-jerkers from the 


Another 


material is group of 


aling 
bi-monthlies. 


son as 


true facts, 
will 
interest from 


sections 


matter to do 


ceptable now. 


woman’s angle. Reports are fast—not over 
two weeks at most, with fast checks. New 
cases bring 2% cents; old cases 2 cents, on 
acceptance. Pictures are $3 on publication. 
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Air World, which belongs to the Double- 
Action group, is a bi-monthly edited by 
Shirley Frazier. Here’s a market for good 
meaty articles of a téchnical or semi-tech- 
nical nature which give the news as inter- 
preted through aviation; for fact-fiction 
based on authentic aviation material. Any- 
thing which is basically fresh and new in 
1,500 to 2,500 
words; fillers under 1,500. Payment is from 
2 to 10 cents on acceptance, depending on 
the material, writer, etc. Address: 241 
Church Street, N. Y. 13. 

The Double-Action pulps are a small 
market, since they appear bi-monthly or 
quarterly, and most of them feature long 
novels by regular writers. However, here 
are the opportunities as outlined by the 
editor Robert W. Lowndes: 

Famous Western, the only one which 
has no long novel, is in need of short stories 
from 1,000 to 3,000 words. Other lengths 
are stocked up now. Western articles are 
also a good bet. The best length is 1,200 
words; 1,800 is also usable. These lengths 
fill in two or three pages. 

Crack Detective needs good detective 
stories under 5,000 words. These may have 
any type of background, but must be mur- 
der whodunnits. They should stress sus- 
pense and characterization. This editor is 
not fond of the hard-boiled type. 

The Double-Action group pays a mini- 
mum of 14 cent on Westerns on 
under 3,000 words. For the 
detective group, pay starts 
at 1 cent minimum. Checks 
on acceptance. Address this 
group at 241 Church Street, 
N. Y. 14. 

The editors of Reader’s 
Digest told me that mate- 
rial submitted to the de- 
partment, Life in These 
United States, was decided 
on, for or against, within 
two months at most. But 
here comes a report from a 
subscriber to Writer’s Digest 
— the exception 


aviation. Features run 


stories 


which 
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proves the rule: “February 7, 1945 I sent 
them an anecdote and . on June 13th 
I got their check and notice that it would 
appear in the July issue.” Over four 
months. 

U.S. Navy Magazine and The Fleet Re- 
view have moved to new offices at 512 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 18. The latter is out of the 
H. C. Blackerby, publisher 
and editor, informs me that the former title, 
which has been off the stands due to the 
paper shortage, will be back on stands in 
port cities, effective with the September 
issue. But it is a very limited market for 
writers, buying only an occasional short ar- 
ticle not over 2,000 words, and paying 12 
cent on publication. 

A note for the from T. R. 
Hecker, editor of Editorial Features, Inc., 
at 215 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3.: 

“Smiles uses any kind of sustained humor 
carrying enough gags to make the copy 
funny all the way through. It can be in 
short-short stories, one-act 
plays, dialogue, etc.—and the style can be 
editorial, fictional, or any 
other sort you will find in any magazine, 
book or 


funny. 


market now. 


humorists 


form—articles, 
journalistic, 
newspaper, just so long as it’s 


“We like screwball copy, sophisticated 
humor (if clean), satire—even slapstick, if 
it’s a cut above the average. 

“We don’t care for the type of mild 
humor usually described as folksy. We 
don’t buy jokes or cartoon 
ideas, and don’t go for the 
sort of article that is mere- 
ly a strung-out joke build- 
ing up to a single laugh at 
the climax. 

“Our best length is 800 to 
1000 words, but any length 
will be considered. We have 
to buy four months ahead of 
publication, so topics should 
be selected that will still be 
timely after four months. 
Payment for this copy runs 
from 2¥%2 to 3 cents per 
word.” 








That First Hundred 


By BERNECE PRIDDLE 


We can't speak for the "Sweet Torpedo" who is advertising in this month's 
Digest on page 55, but we do know this Topeka, Kansas, tornado on Huntoon 
St. and we are very fond of her because she has what it takes to be a writer 


N FIVE years of trial and re-trial, by 


guess and b’God, I’ve managed to sell 
ly } 


a few over 100 yarns, mostly confes- 
sions, which this little piece will concern. 

So let 
and [’ll 
there 
have told you, be patient and listen again. 
That’s how we learned. 

Many times people have said, 
only I knew your secrets! I just know I 
could sell lots of stories the way you do.” 
Bushwa, that’s what I tell them. 
The truth is there secrets about 


successful writing. There are many things 


out your ear flaps boys and girls 
little I know. 


what other writers 


give out what 


is repetition of 


usually 
are no 
to learn, which are accessible to any intelli- 
gent person, with a small amount of talent 
and a big gob of perseverence. And...a 
backbone as stout as Grandma’s corset stays. 

In August of 1940, after I had made a 
very few sales, I realized that I must have 
an isolated place to work, or go nuts trying 
to concentrate surrounded by people and 
interruptions. Most of my acquaintances 
thought it was very funny the idea 
of not finding room for a typewriter in a six 
room After an about my 
“hideout” appeared in 
umn, I was really razzed. 

All the people who have never tried, be- 


house ! item 


a local gossip col- 


lieve that only a typewriter, some paper, 
and few minutes, are requisites for story- 
making. 
the superb delusion that he 
scads of dough writing stories 
could just find time.” 

The only treatment for writers like that is 
to persuade them to try 


The average layman labors under 
make 


“7 J 


could 


just once. 
In spite of all adverse comment, I rented 


If 


SOR. at 


26 


myself an old, beat-up three room apart- 
ment in a building a few blocks from my 
home. I moved in a few odd pieces of 
furniture nobody else wanted, nailed and 
patched and painted until the result was 
homelike and peaceful, and even reason- 
ably attractive. Everything is for use ; book- 
shelves, stacks of mags I sometimes need for 
reference, file boxes, supplies and a kitchen 
table upon which my typewriter now rests. 

After three months of trial, I was so 
pleased with my studio I sent W.D. a de- 
scription of my idea, and believe it or not, 
after the article appeared (November, 1940, 
I think) 53 people wrote me. Most of them 
wished they could do likewise. Not all. of 
them... one very irate gent wanted to use 
a shot gun on me because his wife etc. 

The 53 letters proved that people like 
novel ideas . . . so did American Home. If 
you’re research minded, you can see pic- 
tures of the Priddle hideout in American 
Home for May, 1942. 

Folks, the studio works like a charm. I 
have a blind phone, and all of my friends 
have learned (some to their consternation) 
that my studio is no gin loafing spot. I’ve 
never allowed visiting. If I can’t be found 
at home, I am definitely out of circulation. 
I’ve even gone blithely on typing while 
some person knocks on the door fifteen feet 

I figure that if he’s too dumb to 
the huge sign which says GO AWAY, 
he needs to be insulted. 

The studio serves more than one purpose. 
Isolation, so the writer can concentrate; 
proof that he is business-like and deserving 
of respect when he works. Last, but still 
important, studio expense, like that of any 


away. 


mind 
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business office, can be deducted from in- 
come tax returns. 

WORK six nights a week from 6 in the 

evening to 1 in the morning. Part of 
this is necessity because my husband works 
on a morning paper, and it’s easier to keep 
the same hours, and part is preference be- 
cause I work best at night, especially from 
10 to 1. By then everybody in the neighbor- 
ing flats has toddled off to bed and there is 
quiet. 

I happen to be a high-keyed worker, pro- 
ducing fast and furiously, u:ten 6000 words 
in seven hours. Once I get in the flow, any 
interruption is disastrous, and often ruins 
the rest of the work period. I envy the peo- 
ple who can write just anywhere. If you’re 
one of them, forget about a studio. 

Now that we’ve gone all around Robin 
Hood’s barn and B. P.s studio, I’ll get down 
to cases. In the following blurbs of advice, 
please keep in mind that I make only one 
claim. They work for me. 
not help you. 


They may or 


It doesn’t matter much what technique 
you use ; write reams and cull out the dross, 
or write little and sell most of it, as one 
friend of mine does. Nor does it pay to 
try to change your method because some- 
body who succeeded, used a different one. 
Stick to your own, and make it as nearly 
perfect as you can. I remember getting a 
letter once, from a young man who wanted 
to know, with great anxiety, whether he 
should have a plot completely outlined be- 
fore he begins to write, or if he should just 
start in and write. 

That question can not be answered, ex- 
cept for me. I need a completely worked 
out plot before I write a line. But other 
people don’t. Pick your own method and 
stick to it. 

When a story idea strikes my always alert 
mind, it’s a germ only. I read or hear 
something which rings the old bell, “Ah,” 
“I marvel,” “There’s a story.” But that 
first thought is only a springboard, never 
a real plot. 

To use an example of my own... and 
what writer doesn’t like to . I read in 
a fact detective mag the recital of a young 
girl marrying her condemned sweetheart 


ine) 
~I 


only a few hours before he was to die in the 
electric chair. There was no last minute 
reprieve, and the boy died, leaving an 18 
year old widow. That started the old bean 
to working. I thought, “How did the girl 
feel at the time? What had happened be- 
fore this climax? Did she believe he was 
guilty? If she knew he was, would she 
have kept on loving him? After he was 
dead how did she feel, and how did she 
re-make her life?” 

The idea steeped for a day or two while 
I finished something already begun. I’d 
think about it while I washed dishes or 
cooked the fish. Since I had begun with 
the girl’s problem, she had to be viewpoint, 
and I had to decide what kind of gal she 
whimsical, tall or short, 
homely or gorgeous orphan or not. 
After she was real in my mind, her name 
was a natural, Dinah. And let me say right 
here that character names are important. 
Never choose them because they are pleas- 
ing, but because they sound like real people. 
I sometimes use names I don’t especially 
like, if they seem to suit the character I 
want delineated. And I always keep as 
much difference as possible in all the 
names, even to initials. Don’t put Sally and 
Susie in the same yarn, or you'll spend 
valuable words making your reader know 


was, sober or 


which is which. 

Back to Dinah, first it was necessary to 
show why she fell in love with the boy, 
whom I named Crane Forbes. I made 
him a nice kid I had to, or Dinah 
wouldn’t have fallen in love with him be- 
lievably. But he had to have some fore- 
shadowing of what was to happen; so I 
made him vary from the usual boy-meets- 
girl type. I threw in a few characteristics 
to be used later, and to give him interest 
from the start. Also to plant the fact very 
early that my Dinah was going to meet 
trouble. 

After the first few pages, perhaps half 
of the story, I got to thinking, “I don’t 
like to kill this guy off . . . I sort of like 
him. In fact, he’s so sympathetic I can’t 
kill him off.” 

Then I brought in Bill to give the dog 
fins, and after Crane was accused of mur- 
der, it looked as if Bill would win. He was 
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a good guy, too, so good that neither Dinah 
nor I knew who was going to win, until I 
finished the first draft of this novelette and 
with the components all properly mixed, 
only one ending was possible. Nope, I won’t 
tell how it turned out, whether Crane mur- 
dered his aunt or not. You’ll have to buy 
the August 1945 Modern Romances and 
read Prison Wedding. 

Now that the first finished, I 
read it and start looking fer flaws in logic, 
saying over and over again, “Would I do 
this if I were Dinah?” If There is a single 
spot indicating a “no.” I put in a big red? 
and start thinking how the necessary change 
will influence what follows. By the end of 
the first reading, there will be lots of notes 
on whole 
written. 

Now that the logic seems all right, start 
reading the story purely for form. Look at 
the important words and think of each one, 
“Is this exactly right, or could I find a 
better?” This will hold especially true of 
verbs. A character walk 
room. So okay. The reader known only 
that the character gets where he’s going, 
not how he feels. If he ambles, strolls, runs, 
the reader knows a lot more, because action 
is expressed specifically. 

But for the luvva mud, don’t start grab- 
bing every word you find loose in a thesau- 
rus just because it’s different. Big words, 
except when they are absolutely necessary, 
are nothing but stumbling blocks. Simple 
words are more effective, but the 
thing is be specific. 

Before we leave the revision angle, I’d 
like to plug a wonderful little book by Anne 
Hamilton, called HOW TO REVISE 
YOUR OWN STORIES, available 
through W.D. I don’t know the gal, but 
believe me, brother, she a writer’s 
treasure. My copy looks as much used as 
a phone directory in a public booth. There 
isn’t a question she doesn’t make you ask 
yourself about the story, and if 
honestly, your story will be as good as pos- 
sible when you finish it. 


draft is 


margins, sometimes 


pages re- 


can across the 


main 


wrote 


you answer 


Now that you have read through the first 
draft several times, let it cool off for a few 
days while you do something else. When 
the yarn is hot, you’re biased. In the happy 


production you think, “Gee, this is 
But after a while, nixie, You cool 
story doesn’t, and you see without 


flush of 
good.” 
off, the 
jaundice. 
stinks. 
After the cooling, write the second draft, 


Lots of times, what you see, 


and during this process, be sure you tie up 
all the dangling threads. It is maddening 
to find, if you’re the reader, that one prob- 
lem You’ll lie 
awake nights wondering what happened to 
Aunt Martha’s agate hat-pin, after nephew 
Johnny stuck it in the hornet’s nest at the 


remains forever unsolved. 


Sunday School picnic. 

I read a yarn, and a swell one, in the 
March Cosmo called THE TATTERED 
ENSIGN, by a guy named Chute. The said 
ensign got stuck with the infant daughter of 
his old flame, now married, because Mama 
has to dash off to meet her hubby some- 
The 
disgruntled young sailor vows he won’t let 
his first New York night after months at 
so he takes Baby Sally 


where, and the “sitter” doesn’t show. 


sea gO a-wasting ... 


along on a night-clubbing jaunt. Now 
there’s a swell situation! And, I might add, 
handled with extreme cleverness by Mr. 


Chute. Baby and Ensign Mike certainly 
attract attention, but Sally drives off all the 
females Mike longs to ensnare. Of course, 
gets one who’s willing to 
thrown in but I never did 
happened to the baby! 


in the end, he 
have Sally 
find out what 

It made me mad not to know when, if 
ever, Sally’s mother the 
chee-ild ever got the milk she refused in the 
night club, or if the girl Mike had finally 
got, spent the night with Mike and Sally 


returned, or if 


I never did find out, and we can’t let 
that happen to us, even if Cosmo and Mr. 
Chute did. 

So now we tie up all the babies and hat- 
pins, in the second draft, watch for 
smoother style, color, and bits of stage busi- 
ness lost in the first draft’s concentration on 
plot. 

Most of all, That, 
children, is the first requisite of confession 
writing. If the doesn’t make the 
reader feel, it’s a dead duck. If your hero 
or heroine isn’t getting an emotional reac- 


we put in emotion. 


story 


tion, make a quick examination. You may 
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find that the problem isn’t vital. In that 
case, throw the yarn away and get a new 
plot, because the one you had is not a story 
at all. 

But maybe it is vital and you’ve failed to 
convince the reader. If so, you can remedy 
that by retracing and showing, not telling, 
just what his or her emotions are in each 
scene of the story. Never say she felt ter- 
rible. Dramatize what she does when the 
big love tells her he’s through and is going 
to marry the boss’s daughter even if she has 
dishwater hands, or a fat fanny. 

Old stuff? Sure it’s old, but so important 
it can’t be emphasized too strongly or too 
often, because right there is the difference 
between many a reject and a few sales. 

If you'll pardon me .. . again, I'll quote 
the beginning of a story of mine which May 
Kelley published in the February Personal 
Romances. Title, “Only For A While,” 
and I think it has good emotional feeling. 

I hadn’t known there was that much 

pain in the world. The first reading of 
Johnny’s letter was like an ugly dream of 
falling deep down into icy water, para- 
lyzed with terror except for a faint glim- 
mer of knowing that this is only a night- 
mare which waking will dissolve. But the 
letter was real. 

I insist that the reader will want to read 
on and find out what the letter said to 
make the poor girl feel so bad, and more 
important, what she is going to do about 
the whole thing. 

We go very slowly through the second 
draft, adding a elements, but being 
careful not to erase the spontaneity. When 
it is done, read it to somebody, and don’t 
pick an admirer who'll say it’s wonderful. 
At this point you need a critic not a fan. 
I guarantee you'll be surprised at the points 
this critic will bring up things you 
didn’t notice at all. Occasional lapses from 
clarity, untied threads, even flaws you 
thought had been eliminated. And you 
must do something about each objection 
raised, because objective reading brings out 
the truth hidden from you. If necessary, 
write inserts and fresh spots and smooth 
then into the last draft. 

For me, the third is the last draft, and 
I try to wait a few days before I do the 


few 
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final. I'll wake up thinking of something I 
should have seen before, and there is still 
time to do it. 

In this interim, live with your story. 
Think it over, again and again, and after 
it is mailed your conscience will be clear. 
Even if it bounces, you did the best you 
knew and the next one may not 
bounce. 

In “Prison Wedding,’ which I thought 
was all right, Hazel Berge quickly spotted 
two slow spots, and even told me how to 
fix them, which brings up a new point. I 
can speak only for confession editors, but 
this I know. All of them I have dealt with, 
will bend over backwards to help a writer 
who has something on the ball. If you 
miss by a margin not too great, most of the 
editors will take the trouble to point out 
your error even if they don’t ask for a sec- 
ond look. If you’re smart enough to take 
this advice and revise before you send the 
story out again, you'll often get a sale else- 
I always revise a story when it 
comes back, before re-submitting it. If it 
there must be something 
unless it has been sent to an 
unsuitable market. 

Speaking of editors, I’d like to hand out 
a few specific plaudits. I don’t know them 
all, but these I can speak of from personal 
experience. 

Hazel Berge at Modern Romances, is 
prompt, efficient, and she knows exactly 
what she wants. The mag pays top rates, 
and often the checks arrive in the same 
mail with acceptances. Within two weeks 
after you send a story to Modern, some- 
thing will happen. 

Another swell gal to deal with is May 
Kelley at PERSONAL ROMANCES. Al- 
though her rate is lower, she is so satisfac- 
tory, I send her lots of first looks, which she 
sometimes buys within a week. Her best 
record with me is six days. She rejects just 
as promptly, and usually tells why. 

Mary Rollins, to whom I’ve sold lots of 
stories, is no longer at Hillman’s since her 
husband returned from overseas and wants 
the little woman at home. The mags are 
now carried on by another experienced con- 
fession editor, Erma Lewis, who used to 
head ROMANTIC at Fawcett. Miss Lewis, 
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I guarantee, will give you a square deal and 
pleasant encouragement, besides paying top 
rates. 

With a short summation, I’ll sign off 

1. Live with your story before 
ing the writing, and don’t hurry. 

2. Be sure your vwpt character’ 


and dur- 


s problem 


is vital, and whenever possible make the 
conflict between girl and boy. 
3. Show what happens. Never tell it. 


4. Tie up all the threads, and make your 
climax brief and convincing. 


3. Don’t keep sending out the same stor 
unchanged. Revise after each rejection, or 
discard it. 

6. Make business and 
don’t stand for interference. You can’t run 
a dress shop by haphazard methods and 
neither can you run a successful writeshop. 


your writing a 


7. Read whatever type you write, copi- 
ously and seriously, with an eye for what 
makes them tick. 

Here’s luck. 


Resistance Editor 


By ROGER MASSIP 


Illustrations by 


Paris, France. 

N THIS STORY of my experiences as 

an editor with the French Underground 

and a member of the secret press dur- 
ing the occupation of France, I want to 
name several French journalists who re- 
fused to collaborate. These patriots re- 
fused to bow before the fait-accompli of 
1940 and had only one thought and one 
wish—to buy back, at the sacrifice of their 
life if necessary, the honor of French jour- 
nalism and to blot out the shame of the 
press which sold out to Vichy. 


Following the Capitulation, these men, 
just as I did, put aside their pens and re- 
fused all the offers 
them. Emmanuel d’Astier, Pascal Capeau, 
today a member of the French Consultative 
Assembly, Maurice Negre, Christian Oza- 


which were made to 


une, Louis Martin-Chauffier (the last three 
escaped from Buchenwald and Belsen) will 
How- 


ever, they are not the only ones; others 


forgive me for naming them here. 


who worked with us will never return 


from Germany. 


In 1939 when the war broke out, I was 


Kaethe Kollwitz 


directing the foreign news service of the 
Petit Parisien. Before that I was corre- 
spondent for the Havas news agency in 
Bucharest from 1931 to 1934, then corre- 
spondent for the Petit Parisien in Warsaw 
until 1937. I had an admirable view of 
the rise of Hitlerism, and the triumph of 
Germany left me with no illusions. To me 
any collaboration was treason, and when in 
September of 1940 I saw some of my col- 
leagues leave the unoccupied zone to return 
to Paris, pretending that they could exer- 
cise their profession in freedom and dignity, 
I knew they were dupes. Later I learned 
that a few of their numbers deserved a 
more severe judgment of their action. 

In September of 1940, when invited, I 
refused to return to Paris and handed in 
my resignation to Petit Parisien. My choice 
was made. Although my hopes were high, 
I had no way of being certain that Eng- 
land would resist and would cooperate with 
Russia and America. I knew only how 
utterly impossible it was for me to work 
with the enemy and I knew also the pain- 
ful price of this refusal—no job and the 
burden of poverty. But I was happy. 
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HE months that followed reinforced 

my decision to remain completely out- 
side of the domain of the New Press and 
to await the occasion to take a positive step 
within the dictates of my conscience. 


This occasion wasn’t long in presenting 
itself. There was a long period of waiting 
while my attention was focused on Lyon— 
Lyon, the large city of provincial France, 
situated in the unoccupied zone, the center 
for passage or for residence for all those 
who left Paris in June of 1940 in the hope 
of seeing better days. 

It wasn’t until the beginning of the sum- 
mer of 1942 that I found one of my friends 
in Lyon, Pascal Capeau, the son of Jacques 
Capeau, a director in the contemporary 
French theatre. We had been friends since 
1939 and he knew my ideas and I knew 
his. We agreed that we should start some- 
thing to cooking. I had been aware for 
some time of the growing resistance move- 
ments in France and I tried to make con- 
tact with them, but hadn’t succeeded. The 
liberation movements, “Liberation”, “Com- 
bat” and ‘“Franc-Tireur”’, were not adver- 
tising their wares on the market place and 
new members were presented only by a 
trusted friend. 


Capeau, I learned, was already a mem- 
ber of “Liberation.” He wished to share 
his fortune with me and offered to present 
me to the “Liberation” group and entrusted 
to me the work he had been doing for 
many weeks, the editing and printing of 
the clandestine newspaper “Liberation.” I 
accepted with profound joy. The road 
was finally opened which would enable me 
to work for a sacred cause and the honor 
and dignity of the press, 


SHALL not forget the day when I made 

my way for the first time, guided by 
Capeau, into the subterranean world of the 
French Resistance. We squeezed into the 
nameless crowd on a street-car and left the 
center of Lyon for the suburbs, Capeau, 
already accustomed to this sort of thing, 
was absent-mindedly smoking his pipe and 
was unconscious of my deep emotion. 
Calmly, as though it were a question of an 
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A Lyons messenger of "Liberation." 


ordinary walk in a park, or a visit to a 
friend, he guided me through the streets of 
the old town. He pointed out possible dan- 
gers en route. “Here you must be sure to 
turn around. The street takes a sharp turn 
and you can easily see if you are being fol- 
lowed. Over there the street splits. You 
can take either road. There is a cross 
street which comes in handy to throw a fol- 
lower off your track .. .” I thought I was 
a character in a murder story. I was. 
The editor’s office was situated on the 
second floor of an elderly house in an out- 
of-the-way district of Lyon, a modest es- 
tablishment which was donated by some 
patriots. It consisted of two large rooms 
and a kitchen. One of the rooms contained 
a few tables, a clothes press of white wood, 
a typewriter, a mimeograph and some suit- 
cases filled with pamphlets and documents. 
In the other room was a cupboard contain- 
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sometimes difficult to distinguish, in the too 
familiar noises, the unexpected noise which 
we all awaited mere or less unconsciously 
every hour of the day or night. 


Each day I met a few comrades, the 
secret’ team of the newspaper; those who 
were responsible for all communication with 
the printer, the stenographer, the contact 
man, who guaranteed the relations between 
the newspaper team and the head of the 
underground, and the courier who twice a 
week made the trip to Vichy to bring back 
the necessary information. Sometimes’ the 
comrade who had charge of distribution 
came to see us. 

These men circulated in the town with 
the greatest of caution, avoiding anything 
which might render them conspicuous. 
They taught me, who became their chief, 
the traits without which any secret work 
would have been impossible—the most ex- 
treme prudence, discretion and patience. 
Patience in particular was very necessary 
for those who wished to publish and dis- 
tribute a clandestine newspaper. 

The rhythm of publishing was very slow. 
We were supposed to get out an issue every 
three weeks, but this schedule was often in- 
terrupted. First we had to get our material. 
There were three sources: the Allied radio 
for bonafide news of the war ; our organiza- 
tion at Vichy for French information ; our 
local provincial centers for news of the Re- 
sistance (sabotages, uprisings, etc.) and the 
secret activities of the movement. 

We listened to the radio regularly and 
received mimeographed digests from an 
allied intelligence service specializing in this 
kind of work. 

At Vichy we had many friends and sup- 
porters in the official organizations, in the 
ministries, and in the official French agency. 
Information from these 
lected by one of our agents and twice a 
week our courier from Lyon went to Vichy 
and returned with envelopes bulging with 
papers: Laval’s confidential memoranda, 
minutes of secret meetings of the cabinet, 
and military dispositions and dispatches. 


sources was Col- 


information came to us also 


headquarters, 


Precious 


from the provincial from 


Marseille, Toulouse, Montpellier, Limoges, 
Clermont. This information was turned 
in to the central headquarters of the Move- 
ment at Lyon and from there was trans- 
mitted to us by a special service entrusted 
only with the local messages. 


This service functioned as follows: An 
office was established in Lyon, the location 
of which was unknown even to the head of 
the Movement. This office had numerous 
scouts who spent the entire day going about 


‘in the city, making contact in predeter- 


mined locations which were changed sev- 
eral times a month with other scouts from 
various services—newspaper, sabotage, free- 
groups, etc. The scout from the newspaper 
office, for example, met one of the mes- 
senger scouts from the office twice a day. 
The newspaper scout was the only person 
knowing the identity of the messenger and 
received from his hand the papers destined 
for the editors, and he in turn handed over 
the papers to be delivered to the central 
office or to the provincial or to the pro- 
vincial offices. In this manner each serv- 
ice was isolated from all the others, assur- 
ing a maximum of security, in case of im- 
prisonment and torture. 


At the moment when I had in my pos- 
session all the essential information, when 
my friends and the central office had sent 
me their articles and my own were edited, 
we got word to the printer. One of us 
(and one of us only knew the printer) was 
entrusted with getting the material to him. 
Each text was carefully sized in advance. 
I always sent a dummy in order to facili- 
tate the actual printing. The type had to 
be set up by hand, letter by letter. For 
each of our issues, four pages of ordinary 
typewriter paper, the printer had to ma- 
nipulate about 40,000 letters. It took a 
week to finish the composition. The printer 
then sent us the proof on glazed paper, 
which we had photographed. From these 
an engraver from the newspaper “Le Pro- 
grés de Lyon” made us zinc plates. Thanks 
to these plates we were able to print the 
paper in other provinces and enlarge the 
distribution. Thus we were able, from the 
original, to print 50,000 copies in Lyon, and 
with the zinc plates 25,000 at Toulouse, 25,- 
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The Germans dealt one of two 


000 at Toulon and 15,000 at Limoges. 


Our engraver, after working two years 
for us at Lyons, was finally arrested by the 
Gestapo and shot. 


Each month volunteers carried the heavy 
zinc plates from Lyon to Toulouse, Limoges, 
and Toulon, and in spite of the heavy 
surveillance, no one of them was ever 
caught. 


At the end of three weeks the printing 
of each issue was finished and the distri- 
bution began; little postal packages to the 
smaller cities, distribution in the mail boxes 
in the large cities and in public places, 
cinemas, street cars, etc. The work was 
dangerous and men lost their lives. 


Each month brought its own reward: 
first, the very human satisfaction of putting 
one over on the Germans and the Vichy 
police, and then the richer joy of having 


ways with a resistance. editor. 


enabled thousands of Frenchmen to read 
something besides the lies and treachery 
printed in the Vichy controlled press. 


In 1942 the work became much more 
difficult and infinitely more dangerous, 
especially after the Germans overran the 
non-occupied zone, following the Allied 
landings in Africa. The Gestapo, which 
up to this time had concentrated on Paris 
and the occupied zone, extended its efforts 
to the large cities of the center and south 
of France. We had to redouble our pre- 
cautions and reinforce our system of secur- 
ity, but in spite of all our efforts, many of 
us were arrested. 


N THE meantime our relations with 
London were growing. We received 
fairly regular information which enabled 
us to clarify French opinion and Allied 
efforts, especially upon the American con- 
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tribution. We also received from London 
some photographic plates of the landings 
in Sicily and Africa and in September of 
1943 we published our chef d’oeuvre con- 
taining these photos, pictures of the at- 
rocities at Kharkov, and a document pro- 
cured by one of our free groups: the photo 
of a German military locomotive lying on 
its side on an embankment following the 
attack by a group of Maquis. 

At the end of 1943 the chiefs of the vari- 
ous movements in non-occupied France 
moved to Paris for security, as well as po- 
litical 
teams in Lyon to continue the newspaper, 


reasons. However, we left some 
while new teams were formed in Paris. We 
decided to have the original composition 
of the newspaper made up in Paris, as well 
as the printing of 50,000 copies, the rest 
to be printed in the south from the zinc 
plates, 


I was chosen to direct the complete or- 
ganization from Paris. This change could 
not have come at a more opportune mo- 
ment because the entire group at Lyon 
was seriously threatened following an in- 
cident: One of our printing presses was 
located at Montelimar in the Rhone Valley 
and the other at Auch in the southwest of 
France. The same printer was in charge 
of both. Both presses were honored on the 
same day by a visit from the Gestapo. The 
issue then on press was seized, the paper 
stacks burned, and the printers arrested. 
Our suspicions soon were turned toward 
one of our men whom we knew as Bernard. 
Several months before he had been recom- 
mended to us by one of our friends in the 
Resistance at St. Etienne, near Lyon, and 
it was very difficult, in spite of everything, 
for us to admit that this man who had be- 
come our comrade and an ardent worker 
could have betrayed us. 

We decided, in order to be perfectly 
sure, to set a trap. We had friends among 
the police at Lyon and they agreed to arrest 
him on the serious charges of dealing in 
Black Market goods. As soon as he was 
taken to the police station Bernard showed 
his Gestapo card, made out to a lieutenant 
in the Himmler police. To the police who 
had let him go, of course, he said he was 
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"The sign reads: “Playing on the 
steps and in the yard is forbidden.” 


just about to put his fingers on the whole 
“Liberation” organization. He went so far 
as to say he knew Capeau and myself under 
our real names. As soon as we were warned 
we took the greatest care and left at once 
for Paris. We left behind us a team whom 
Bernard didn’t know at all and who did its 
best never to cross the path of this con- 
temptible person. 


1 JANUARY of 1944 I settled in Paris 
and began an extraordinary life. I lived 
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in the apartment of a friend who was then 
a prisoner in Germany. Consequently, I 
did not have to register with the police, 
but I was forced, because of my work, to 
give my address to a few friends. It was 
unfortunate because our rule was for no 
one person to know the address of the 
others. Our only contact through 
meetings .in the city or at the office. Un- 
there were cases where know- 
One of my friends 


was 


fortunately 


ing too much was fatal. 


who knew my address was arrested. I had 
the greatest confidence in him and I 
learned later he never gave a word of in- 
formation to his torturers. We exercised 


the greatest caution. I stopped sleeping 
at home and, until The Liberation, passed 
the nights with different friends, When one 
of these friends had reason to fear for his 
own safety, I moved out. I lived in every 
quarter of the city, and, like my comrades, 
led the life of a homeless tramp. But in 
this way only could we escape the dangers 
which came with the darkness. 

The daytime risks remained great, how- 
Paris was infested with stool-pigeons 
and the cafes, subway 


ever. 
and German police, 
stations, public squares, churches, even the 
peaceful banks of the Seine became mort 
and more dangerous. 


My underground existence culminated 
in a spectacular adventure in March, an 
adventure which almost life as 
well as my liberty. I escaped only by a mira- 


cost my 


cle. It was a beautiful spring day, so 
beautiful and clear that we were treated 
to a visit from American fortresses. When 


my brother, who worked with me, and I 
came out of our office about three o’clock, 
we found a large crowd in front of the 
subway station awaiting the end of the 
“Alerte”. We were to take some proois 
to the engraver. My brother had folded 
the papers into a tiny bundle and a few 
mintues before leaving the office he had 
the bundle in his hand. We had scarcely 
reached the street, undecided as to whether 
we should walk or wait the end of the raid 
and go by subway, when I noticed three 
characters much 
terested in what we were doing. 


who seemed very in- 


I knew intuitively that the Gestapo was 
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about to focus on us and I signaled my 
discovery to my brother. He refused to 
be convinced and dragged me along to 
the boulevard. When I turned again, the 
agents were on our heels. It was at this 
moment that my brother, feeling his 
pockets, he whispered, “I have forgotten 
the papers”. As we hesitated, the three, 
joined by a fourth whom I hadn’t seen, 
rushed at us and one jammed his revolver 
against my breast, saying “German police. 
Don’t move!” 

We both raised our arms while they 
Then they took us 
to two automobiles parked nearby and we 


searched us for guns. 


went to one of the Gestapo stations on 
the Avenue Foch, in the beautiful Etoile 
quarter. My brother’s 
providential. The discovery of that bundle 
would have meant horrible torture, for its 
possession would have shown we knew both 
the engraver and the printer, information 
for which the Germans would have paid 
dearly and made us pay even more dearly. 
I had no other papers on me and I knew 
my brother wasn’t in the habit of walking 
around with 
notices of meetings. 


forgetfulness was 


compromising addresses or 
However, I did know 
that after the Bernard affair a short time 
previously, we were hunted by the Gestapo 
under our real names, and the identity 
cards we carried now were completely au- 
thentic. 

Handcuffed we were taken to the third 
floor of the Gestapo building and of course, 
they questioned us separately. 
faced the main avenue and a brilliant sun 
shone through the I had the 
curious impression, in this room filled with 
tables and filing cabinets, that I was doing 
We had to wait 
In one corner a young girl was 
a German girl with blond hair 
Next to her an open 


The room 


windows. 


some administrative job. 
a while. 
typing — 
and light blue eyes. 
cupboard revealed clubs, revolvers, a ma- 
chine gun. This innocent looking creature 
must have been present at some shocking 
scenes of cruelty and savagery. However, 
she displayed a disconcerting tenderness 

. . she searched her purse for a tiny piece 
of sugar and then from among the revolvers 


she took out a tiny cage containing a baby 
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white mouse. To this tiny creature she 
fed the sugar bit by bit. 


This idyllic scene was rudely interrupted 
by the arrival of a police agent accompa- 
nied by a clerk wearing a gray military 
blouse. First they searched me very me- 
thodically. The clerk proved to be quite 
expert in searching for fountain pens and 
the cases of watches. He was also very 
clever in taking off socks and feeling the 
lining of jackets. All my papers were ex- 
amined one by one. They read my letters. 
I no longer belonged to myself. I was 
simply an object — a field for research. 


My identity card they examined with the 
greatest care and the gray blouse made 
careful notes and typed triplicate lists of 
my possessions. Never have I been so lucid, 
but at the same time frightened in my life. 
Apparently my name didn’t grace the Paris 
Gestapo lists. I was not surprised, inas- 
much as we had suspected that there were 
air-tight partitions between the Paris Ges- 
tapo and the Gestapo of the provinces. The 
clerk did not know that his friends in Lyon 
were looking for me. But this brought up 
a new difficulty. The German agents, out 
of sorts at finding no incriminating evi- 
jence, pretended that our identity cards 
were false. This was not true. But to 
verify they had to get in touch with Lyon 
because the cards had been issued by the 
Lyon police. We ran the risk of returning 
to our first problem. At this moment I 
remembered that I had paid the tax col- 
lector that very morning. Consequently, I 
had a receipt in my name. I hoped this 
agreement of name would convince the 
Gestapo. I asked for my brief case and 
showed them the tax receipt. This con- 
vinced them. They returned our papers 
and our money and let us go. This inci- 
dent took up three hours, but they had 
passed like a flash. 


Before leaving I took the liberty of pro- 
testing against our arrest and demanding 
an explanation. Very pleasantly they ex- 
cused themselves and informed us that 
when we came out at three o’clock we had 
run right into the arms of the Gestapo, 
who were searching the corridors of the 
Metro station for suspected meetings. Our 
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indecision when we came into the street 
had attracted their attention. 

Having given my address to the Gestapo, 
I moved that very evening. The Germans 
might deal one of two ways with a Resist- 
ance editor: shoot him, or torture, cripple 
and release him as an object lesson. 


N APRIL of 1944 the difficulties became 
much greater. Electricity was rationed. 
Each day the currer:t was cut for several 
hours. We managed to operate by having 
the copy set up on the linotype machines of 
several large newspaper collaborators by 
some of their workers who were our sympa- 
thizers, and who did our work in secret. 
But it became clear that sooner or later we 
would have to get along without the ma- 
chines. We got the idea of having a foot- 
pedal machine which produced at the most 
8,000 to 10,000 copies a day. As far as the 
actual composition was concerned, we had 
to do so by hand, letter by letter, and I am 
an editor, not a typesetter. 


In May the bombings in preparation for 
the Allied landings had made communi- 
cation between Paris and the large southern 
cities very difficult. We had to give each 
region its autonomy. From that time on 
we worked in Paris without bothering about 
the work of our comrades in Toulouse and 
Lyon. As far as they were concerned, they 
relied on themselves alone. 


Our efforts met with success. In spite 
of the mounting difficulties, technical and 
material, and in the face of the redoubled 
efforts of the police, “Liberation” con- 
tinued to appear until August of 1944. It 
was precisely at the moment when there 
was electricity only on Sunday afternoon, 
and weekdays for half an hour in the even- 
ing, that we broke all our records for speed 
and produced 50,000 copies of our July 
14 issue in less than five days. 


One of our group got the idea of com- 
posing our newspaper on the typewriter, 
typing out the text on space three times as 
wide as the width of a newspaper column. 
He suggested using a good grade of glazed 
paper. Then we would have the text 
photographed, reducing it by one-third, and 
obtain a zinc plate to be used in the actual 
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printing. This process saved us the time 
of putting the text together by hand, which 
was a lengthy process, and enabled us to 
maintain a substantial text, although shorter 
than usual. The actual printing problem 
was handled by a comrade who put us in 
touch with a curé whom he knew who had 
an electric printing press hidden in his 
church. The experiment was a success. In 
three days we had our zinc plates. The 
plans were completed and the following 
Sunday, taking advantage of the afternoon 
electric current, the printer-priest printed 
50,000 copies. On the 14th of July, Bastille 
Day, everything was ready and we could 
begin the distribution on time. 

We were able to use this method only 
twice. The author of the whole plan was 
arrested late in July and the Gestapo found 
several copies of his newspaper on his per- 
son. They tortured him for 44 hours, but 
he died without revealing a bit of informa- 
tion. His dissapearance forced us to re- 
turn to our earlier method, and when the 
Paris Insurrection began on the 19th of 
August, our 54th secret edition was in pre- 
paration, This number never actually ap- 
peared, but in its place, on the 2l1st of 
August, while German vehicles were still 
circulating in Paris and the fighting con- 
tinued in the barricades, Edition No. 1 of 
the newspaper “Liberation” appeared, and 
this took the place, in the broad daylight of 
liberty, of our humble secret newspaper. 

These 53 issues, which marked the time 
between July 1941 and August 1944, cost 
the lives of four of my colleagues. A 
dozen others were arrested and some who 
have not returned from Germany doubt- 
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Our small children never knew freedom of want. 


less died in extermination or concentration 
camps. 

Such is the balance sheet of our efforts 
during three years. Other resistance news- 
papers, “Combat,” “Franc-Tireur,’ “De- 
fense de la France,” suffered similar losses. 
Our newspaper produced as many as 175,- 
000 copies an issue. Other secret news- 
papers produced even more. The Resistance 
groups together poured into France 1,000,- 
000 copies of modest but free newspapers 
each month. 

It is fortunate that French journalists 
emerged who chose to turn a deaf ear to 
proposals of collaboration, who met torture 
with silence, and chose clandestine action 
rather than enslavement. Those who died 
did not die in vain. They, through their 
sacrifice, wiped out the shame inflicted by 
a handful of traitors to the tradition of the 
Free Press. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR OCTOBER 


1. A MAGICIANS CLUB OF YOUR 
STATE. Slant: How the magicians feel 
the need of getting together regularly in 
order to discuss shop and for fellowship. 
The youngest and the oldest members. Pres- 
ent popularity of magic shows. Latest tricks. 
A youths’ magazine should be a market. 

2. RAILROAD JARGON. Expressions 
used by railroad men and their meaning. 
How some of the expressions originated. 
Interview a local railroad man. Fashion this 
into a filler for a popular magazine. 


8. FIRST PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCE, ON OCTOBER 3, 1889. Ef- 
fects of the first conference, which was held 
in the United States and created what is 
now the Pan-American Union. Slant: How 
the Union was established to promote rela- 
tions in commerce to the mutual advantage 
of the republics of the American continent. 
Put this in the mail for a newspaper syndi- 
cate, 

4. MONUMENTS ON BATTLE- 
GROUNDS IN YOUR STATE. How the 
historic sites are marked. Highlights of the 
battles and the heroes. Battles with the 
heaviest casualties. A historical publication 
might be a buyer. 

5. TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
BABIES AND CHILDREN. An interview 
with a commercial photographer of your 
city who is well known for such work. The 
subject’s advice for the benefit of amateur 
photographers. 

6. THE ACTIVITIES OF THE SO- 
CIETY FOR PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN YOUR 
CITY. The organization of the national 


society in 1866; the founders. Present lead- 
ers in your city. 

7. THE LOCAL SCHOOL WITH 
THE LARGEST NUMBER OF TWINS. 
How teachers “tell” the twins apart; scho- 
lastic and _ athletic 
What about twins thinking alike? Any trip- 
lets in the school of your city? 

8. THE GREAT CHICAGO FIRE, 
ON OCTOBER 8, 1871. It resulted in the 
destruction of one-third of the city and the 
razing of approximately 18,000 buildings. 
Worst fires in your city and 


records of the twins. 


also state; 
thrilling rescues; causes of the conflagra- 
tions. Slant: How fires have been 
blessings in disguise, as greater cities rose 
from the ashes. 

9. HOBBIES OF FINANCIAL LEAD- 
ERS IN YOUR SECTION. Are any of 
these hobbies profitable financially? How 
the subjects took up the hobbies. The finan- 
cial leaders with the most hobbies. 

10. THE ROLE OF MOTOR. 
CYCLES IN WARFARE. Interview a lo- 
cal soldier who has used motorcycles in 
service. Slant: Advantages of motorcycles 
in warfare. Close calls. Was the subject a 
motorcycle fan before entering the armed 
forces? Develop this into a piece for a gen- 
eral magazine. 

11. A YOUTHFUL ARCHAEOLO- 
GIST OF YOUR STATE. Slant: Not only 
adults but youths are finding interest and 
benefit in archaeology. The subject’s re- 
search; his findings that have attracted 
much attention. His library on archaeology. 
Here is a natural for a magazine for youths. 

12. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
DISCOVERS THE NEW WORLD, ON 
OCTOBER 12, 1492. Cities and counties in 
the United States named in honor of the 
Italian explorer. Any statues of him? 


some 


138. CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE IN WASHINGTON, 


D. C., BEGINS, ON OCTOBER 13, 1792. 
Life of the architect, James Hoban, of 
Charleston, South Carolina. The first oc- 
cupant. Restoration of the White House in 
1818 after it had been burned by the British 
in 1814. The rooms as they are today. 

14. JOHN WESLEY AND HIS 
BROTHER CHARLES SAIL FOR 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities, The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. P-11 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you pro 
duce salab le material. oy ing ar nd rough-draft revision 
services available. A very helpful booklet, HOW TK ) 


ab 
WRITE A STORY, $1.00. Details Free. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 





[MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Box 728, Floreace, South Carolina 

















MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE 
By Dee Davison Sledge 


JACK WOODFORD says: “. . . Every estab- 
lished writer as well as every beginner should 
have this book ... It is a great relief to me.” 
Here, set down in compact, practical and 
authoritative step-by-step form are the an- 
swers to hundreds of writer’s questions, ar- 
ranged conveniently for ready reference. 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE is a moving picture 


and writer’s desires, written so 


of editorial nee 
information is 


plainly and ay that its 
readily assimilat 
Postpaid $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 








P. O. Drawer 6068, Dept. D, Houston 6, Tex. 





AMERICA, ON OCTOBER 14,- 1735. 
Their activities in Georgia. 
Methodism in your city and state. 

15. THE JOBS IN THE LIFE OF 
YOUR CITY’S MAYOR. How he earned 
his first dollar. Childhood ambitions. 


16. UNUSUAL ALIASES. See alias 
name file of local police or of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The number of 
nickname cards. Origin of 
aliases. 

17. THE MOST PROLIFIC _IN- 
VENTOR OF YOUR STATE. The num- 
ber of patents to his credit ; the best known 
of his inventions; his latest. Has he reaped 
considerable money from his inventions? A 
scientific magazine should welcome an 
article on his latest invention. 

18. ALASKA IS TRANSFERRED 
TO THE UNITED STATES, ON OC- 
TOBER 18, 1867. The famous Klondike 
gold rush of 1896. Industries of Alaska, past 
and present. Slant: Alaska’s outstanding 
role in World War II. 

19. SUPERSTITIONS OF FOOT- 
BALL COACHES IN YOUR STATE. 
Games in which they believe “charms” 
brought victory. Also superstitions of grid- 
iron stars. 

20. WOES OF LOCAL DAIRYMEN. 
The dairymen’s pet peeves. The matter of 
customers returning bottles; the average 
life expectancy of a bottle. Collecting debts; 
unusual excuses. 

21. THE HISTORY OF THE FAIR 
ASSOCIATION OF YOUR COUNTY. 
Highlights of the various fairs, especially 
the early and recent ones. Present officials. 
How the Second World War has affected 
fairs. 

22. A WOMAN OF YOUR STATE 
WHO RAISES GAME CHICKENS. How 
she raises gamecocks and sells them to 
chicken lovers in many states. Present ex- 
tent of gamecock fighting in the nation. A 
woman’s magazine offers a market. 

23. PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSI- 
OGNOMY. Get a local resident, as a dev- 
otee or student, to explain how to read 
heads and faces—it is reading a man’s 
character by looking at him. 
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24. THE LEADING MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES OF YOUR STATE. Obtain 
your information from a well-known geolo- 
gist. Slant: The importance of the state’s 
minerals in the war effort. Mineral products 
that will play a leading part in the postwar 
world. 

25. THE LITERARY CAREER OF 
THE POET LAUREATE OF YOUR 
STATE. Publications in which his, or her, 
poems have appeared. Praise by critics. Has 
the poet made his work pay? Favorite 
poems of the subject. 

26. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
CHAPLAIN OF THE STATE INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL FOR YOUTHS. Reli- 
gious services at the institution for the re- 
form of youths; the school’s rehabilitation 
program. Increase or decrease in the num- 
ber of inmates during wartime. 


297. NAVY DAY. Slant: How the 
nation observes today, the birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt, because this President 
amounted to an advocate of a strong Navy. 
“Teddy’s” service as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. Secretaries of the Navy from your 
state or nearby states. 


28. THE SMALLEST CHURCH IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Slant: the big activi- 
ties of the congregation despite the build- 
ing’s smallness. Number of worshippers the 
church will accommodate. The pastor and 
the church officials. Campaigns with very 
successful results. 


29. YOUNGEST OF CIRCUIT 
JUDGES IN YOUR STATE. His legal 
career. The most colorful trials at which he 
has presided. His opinions on the preven- 
tion of crime and also the rehabilitation of 
criminals. 


30. A WOMAN OPERATOR OF A 
FERRY IN YOUR SECTION. Out-of- 
the-ordinary experiences as a ferrywoman. 
River tragedies recalled by the subject. De- 
cline of ferrying down the years. 


31. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
INDIAN LEGENDS. How he, or she, 
rounded un the legends. The most interest- 
ing of the legends. Does he intend to put 
the stories in pamphlet or book form? His 
interest in other Indian subjects. 








FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
N my fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 

such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 

Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Joursal, A meri- 

can Magazine, Household, Holland's, Boery- 

woman's, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“TWO NOVEL SALES...” 

write John C. Fleming and Lois Eby 
“You have shown us what a thorough knowledge of the 
market, sales ability, plus close and intelligent coeper- 
ation between agent and writer can mean. We most 
heartily congratulate you for your two novel sales 
to E. P. Dutton.”’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








TYPING SERVICE 


Minor corrections in punctuation, grammar, and 

spelling. Extra first page and carbon free. Fifty 

cents per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
JULIA McGUIRE 


21 O'Donnell Street Salamanca, New York 
Phone 882 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market epen 
to beginning writers, a the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates soid §141 worth 
of stories and articles in April. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Writer's Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


POETS 


Send olf. oo stamped envelope for 1945 PRIZE 
PROGR ; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc —¥ = ill receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Peetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalles 8, Texas 


FOR SALE 


Plays and Children’s Radio Scripts. 
Agents and Collaboration Wanted. 


THE QUILL CLUB 
2124 Cherokee Parkway, 


CATHOLIC WRITER YEARBOOK 
1945 


Fourth Annual Edition 


U. S. and Canadian directory of Catholic publications 
and their manuscript needs. Price: $1.00. Order your 
copy today from the publisher. 


THE MAROLLA PRESS 



































Louisville 4, Ky. 











Pence, Wisconsin 
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pew Scripts in 
SAL S| Appropriate Markets 
s Mean More Sales! 


As agents, we KNOW those markets. 
Haphazard mailing is eliminated. Scripts 
are reviewed for suitability and presented 
promptly to editors, while YOUR time 
and energy is applied to more writing. 
You NEED the “lift” that an agent’s 
advice and help supplies. 








A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission te editors. 











A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 


book and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co. Inc. 
313 West 35th St#., New York 1, N. Y. 





“MANUSCRIPTS ~ 


typed neatly and promptly; 30c per 1000 words 
uncorrected; 40¢ per 1000 with minor corrections 
in grammar and spelling. Carbon free. 


MARY S. CLULOW 


Cumberland, Virginia 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and 
books pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 
are selling. I revise, polish, give new life and interest 
and appeal to your writings. Returned to you fault- 
lessly typed. One carbon copy. One dollar per thou- 
sand words, plus return postage. 


Edith M. Naill, Box 7, 
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s Speedwriting 5} n: No signs or symbols; 


6 Weeks at Home 





scribe, Fast f Pp: a job. Surpr giy low cost 0 
taught by mail, Used in leading offices z nd Civil Service, Write for free 
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booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6708, 35 W. 42 St., N.Y 
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RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


ADIO is celebrating its Silver Jubilee 
this year. Twenty-five years of 
broadcasting have made it the great- 

est means of education and entertainment. 
Words, words and more words pour over 
the ether daily. Acters, announcers, news 
commentators, directors, Sponsors and other 
radio-ites would be lost without the writer. 
It is he who puts words into their col- 
leetive mouths—he who gives life to Radio 

to its plays, serials, commercials, news 
reports and miscellaneous programs which 
parade forth from dawn to another dawn. 

When you, the writer, make the grade 
by turning out top flight radio scripts you 
can almost name your own price—so cov- 
eted is the clever writer. The fee per radio 
script bears the Midas touch, for it gen- 
erally runs into three figures. 

Writing for radio is essentially the tell- 
ing of a good story in dialogue form. If 
you have a way with dialogue and can get 
some conflict into a good story, you have 
what it takes. 

The best way for the newcomer to break 
into radio writing is through the half-hour 
dramatic script medium —each script a 
complete story in itself. A half-hour script 
covers about 22 typed pages, in the regular 
format of radio scripts. It has only a run- 
ning time of about twenty minutes, the rest 
of the time being consumed by commercials, 
musical interludes and the like. 

However, before you even begin to write 
a radio script, listen — listen — listen! to 
every dramatic program you can get an 
ear to. Learn what makes successful dra- 
matic shows click. Become so absorbed in 
radio writing that the technique will grad- 
ually become a part of you. 

Then select the show you think you can 
best write for, and write your script for 
that particular show, keying your story ac- 
cording to the specific requirements of the 
show. This is proper slanting of a radio 
script. Script editors inform me that many 
fine scripts are rejected because the writer 
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does not study the show and learn the type 
of background and characters involved 


Many send in plot themes that are out-of- TELLS WHY 


formula. 

Write about things you know, and choose WRITERS FAI L 
themes which will be of interest to the 
New York listener, as well as to the one ARE THERE 1000 REASONS WHY, OR 


is there only one? More than one. Less 
than 1000! The whole truth is here exposed. 





in Texas. 


Scenes must be introduced speedily — No one can fail to recognize his error. Why 
transitions quick as a flash. Let action be do you want to write? And why do you want 
; to write a specific type of thing? Only HOW 

your keynote, and keep a nice balance be- | TQ WRITE FOR MONEY tells all the rea- 
tween action and talk. sons why writers fail. The complete HOW TO 


WRITE FOR MONEY, Woodford’s mighti- 


Motivation in your situations makes you est volume yet, is a Challenge, a Threat, a 


story convincing. Be sure to have a good Defiance, and a Promise. 
Das or everything that h:z S. 
reason for everything ¢ it happens HOW TO WRITE FOR MONEY 
Keep your plots simple and direct. 260 pages, cloth bound, 80,000 words, by the 
Double plots should be avoided, for this inimitable and unique Jack Woodford. Here ts 
confuses the listener. Establish your basic the only positive-negative exposé of American 
. k es commercial prose. Published previously only 
problem and follow it through. Alw _ as an expurgated and abridged limited edition. 
a eepacece.as ae > YK, 
ave 2 > twee snes, sO NOW WE GIVE YOU THE COMPLETE BOO! 
have a nice “bridge” between scenes, s¢ NOW WORD” OMITTED UUNFLINCHING AND 
that they gracefully complement each other. FEARLESS IN ITS ACCUSATIONS AND _FAC- 
an d TUAL. DISCLOSURES, ROLLICKING AND _IN- 
Do not have too many characters in each CORRIGIBLE IN ITS GUSTY, LUSTY MIRTH 
‘ AND LOGIC 


script—not more than 3 or 4, when there 
are two principals. 





who IS JACK WOODFORD? 


Jack Woodford is an Ameri- 
can institution. Author of 38 
novels,5 works of non-fiction, 
1500 feature articles and sto- 
ries. Woodford has had five 
years in the Hollywood 
studios. No living American 
author is richer in experience 
of cash-and-carry authorship. 
No other American writer has 
, ‘ ever so devotedly turned every 
Be sure that your script is not only good leisure moment to the service of the hemenar 
reading, but good to look at. It must be a who only needs to know the secret. HOW TO 
well-groomed treat to the eve —a verbal WRITE FOR MONEY has been unreservedly 
siaccieed ali OE cas aii te rae praised by authors and critics everywhere. 
ai teen see te, a ec DOES IT WORK? 


appears amateurish, script editors feel that This letter, and hundreds more, prove it does! 


YT! > > 9 ha ‘a inde Dear Mr. Woodford 
the written matter will be equally SO. Please drink to ‘“‘Love in a Week’’ which I wrote 


All the listener knows is what he hears. 
You have to convey your story to him en- 
tirely through dialogue and sound effects. 
Keep your listener’s constant interest by 
injecting suspense into your story. He must 
be eager for “what happens next” or he 
will lose interest. 





on cess . 7 . a under the influence of HOW TO WRITE FOR 

ey: your script in double-spaced type- MONEY. It is a six-day serial. It ran in the Chicago 

written forn white Dewrite aper. Daily News October 2-7. The check was wonderful— 

= wate = te we tame $100. Although you recommend benzedrene rather 
Keep characters cued on left side of page. than writing, I am recommending you. 


(Signed) Mrs. Jean Sullivan, Sacramento, Calif. 





All sound and business cues capitalized. 
Give cast of characters and a brief descrip- 
tion of them—you might include sound ef- 
fects. Type your name and address clearly 
on title page only—left-hand corner. En- 
close self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


ee... NO MONEY ««eesseeceessnen, 
The Marcel Rodd Company, Dept. A-8, 

6535 Hollywood Blvd., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Ship immediately the complete unabridged Jack 
Woodford’s HOW TO WRITE FOR MONEY with the 
guarantee that I may return this book for full cash 
refund within five days if I am not delighted. I will 
pay Postman $2.49, plus usual C. O. D. charges. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Many advertising agencies and networks 


require a signed release from you, before Name 
they will consider a script. You obtain that eee 
by writing to those companies. Such a re- 
: City e State 


Zon 
You save about 30c if $2.49 is se nt with order. 
Same guaranteed satisfaction. 


lease protects themselves and their clients 
against charges of plagiarism, in case the 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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POST WAR PLANNING FOR BEGINNERS 


Personal professional coaching for new 
writers who wish to be selling in early post war 
days. Monthly rates on request. 





Fiction, juvenile, biography, articles, criti- 
cized, edited, $3 to 5000 words. Book length 
special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, cesses Park, Calif. 











WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
PICA TYPE 


Manuscripts of all kinds typed neatly, accurately and tech- 

nieally perfect, in the proper form, by experienced typists 
b. 

proof read; minor corrections in spelling, grammar, punctu 


ation, if desired. SOc per 1000 words. 10% discount over 
oetry ic per iine. Mailed fiat. PROMPTNESS 


GUARANTEED. 
ALMA KETRING 


622 East Dover Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in on the wide demand for fillers among magazines of 
all varieties and also trade journals CHECK A Bo FOR 
shows you, step by step, how 

ial, and om ri rit 
















market s for the “fille ors. . ye. 
FRANK . A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 
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Know that pictures make their 

MOST WRITERS sovtets mor salable, Read 

MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY to learn how to take the best pictures. 
On sale at all newsstands—25¢ 


he I N I Cc A M oe lt th. street 
One Dollar Starts You 


on the read to 
A WRITING CAREER 


_. you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you maay say, 
**That simply isn’t possible.’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and* 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘‘Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill eut cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 














Seeseeeeesasee 
The Magazine institute, Inc., Dept. 508-C, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N, Y. 
O Please send free catalog. 


OI enclose ome dollar for sample writing course material wéth 
the understanding I am under mo further obligation. 


AGBTOGB 0c cece cccccccccees 





(Corvespondence “confidential. No salesman will cali.) ** 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


idea submitted might be duplicated by ac- 
cident or coincidence. 

Radio scripts. are sold chiefly to the 
Broadcasting Networks direct or to the 
Advertising Agencies, handling radio pro- 
grams. The following are top-bracket Ad- 
vertising Agencies in the market for radio 
scripts. Analyze each market, listen to the 
programs individually and slant a script 
especially for the program which most in- 
terests you. 

To market —to market — here we go! 


ATTEN, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. has a need for scripts for their 
half-hour program : 

“Theatre of Today,” aired Saturdays, 
12:00 noon, E.W.T. over CBS. Your 
“Open, Sesame!” here is in submitting the 
best writing job you can turn out—a shin- 
ing, new script that “talks” on paper—one 
full of personality and realism. 

Mr. John Mole is Script Editor for this 
show. He was formerly associated in the 
production of such shows as “Gang Bust- 
ers,” “Counterspy,” “Mr. District Attor- 
ney,” and “We, the People.’ He informs 
me that script needs for “Theatre of To- 
day” are quite specialized. He wants hon- 
est, believable stories of real people in not- 
too-big towns, told with a warmth of style 
and point of view—with not too much plot. 
He wants the listeners to be able to picture 
themselves in similar situations. 

Good, serious love stories are preferred, 
especially young love. They may also. be 
middle-aged love, married love or parental 
love. They must concern a human, emo- 
tional woman’s problem. It may be a fam- 
ily or love problem—or a vital emotional 
conflict in a woman’s life, angled from the 
woman’s viewpoint. She motivates the 
plot, and is directly responsible for. story 
climax. 

Story must open in the present with a 
“day” background, so make your script 
suitable for today and every day. Write 
play in three acts, for total playing time 
of 20 minutes. 

Mr. Mole does not want: War themes, 
psychological studies of returned service- 
then, farce comedies, career-women stories. 

















AvuGusrT, 


stories — or 
and the 


action-melodrama or mystery 
stories about artists, stage-life 
sophisticated society set. 

A signed release-form should accompany 
each script, which you obtain from BBDO 
on request. 

Payment is $200 on acceptance for first 
script sale to BBDO, and $50 additional 
for each subsequent script accepted. Au- 
thor receives name credit on the air. 

Address that script “baby” of yours to: 

Mr. JOHN MOLE, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
= * * 
AMBERT & FEASLEY, INC. is al- 
ways in the market for single half-hour 
dramatic scripts for their program: 

“Grand Central Station,’ aired Satur- 
days 1:00 P.M., E.W.T., over CBS. Mr. 
Martin Horrell, Script Editor, heartily wel- 
comes new writers—particularly readers of 
the WrirEr’s Dicest, whom he says have 
contributed some fine writing material to 


him, and have become steady writers for 
this show. 

Your story should begin in or near 
Grand Central Station. Remember that 


the Station Building houses everything 
from offices, restaurants and art galleries 
to lingerie shops—as well as trains. 

Romance, drama and mystery stories 
preferred. Young love, old love or no 
love! Melodrama and drama with a theme 
good. They dislike doing comedy, especially 
farce. Keep stories in good taste. No un- 
happy endings. 

Playing time: about 23 minutes. Twenty- 
five pages in script format. No release 
form needed. Report within 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment $150 on acceptance. Author credit 
given on air. Don’t forget self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Send script a-winging to: 

Horre_t ASSOCIATES 
c/o Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


* *% * 
ALLACE-FERRY-HANLY CO. re- 
quires new and original plays each 

week for their half-hour program: 


“Grand Hotel,” aired Saturdays, 5:00 
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_ $800 IN PRIZES | 
| FOR NEW JUVENILES! 


MERRY-DAY HOUSE is anxious 
to discover new artists and authors 
sparkling 





who can create fresh and s 
children’s books. 

We’re offering prizes for juveniles 
for children between the ages of 3 
and 10. H 


First prige..........+. S008 
Second prize..........$200 | 
Third prize............$100 


October 15. 





New deadline Write for | 


a descriptive brochure, to 
Contest Editor—Dept. A 

| MERRY-DAY HOUSE 
| 


421 Hudson St., New York City 14 





! 





————————— 


FREE READING. AND CRITICISM 


of short stories up to 1,000 words; then $1.00 per 1,000 
words. Thorough analysis as to plot, characterization, 
dialogue, etc. Poetry, 6c per line, Market suggestions 
on request. Ten years experience. 

*‘Beautiful material . . . literature .. .’’ Don Blanding. 
“Your critical ability is extraordinary.’’—Eleanor Allen, 
Hollywood columnist, critic. 


WILLIS EBERMAN 
6711 WHITLEY TERRACE, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

















PLOT WHEEL 


for 
Hundreds of plots at your fingertips! 


$1.00 
HUGH L. PARKE 


Highland Pork, P. O. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 




















WRITE SONGS 


The writer of “BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 


for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 


STUDIO D-4 
126 South La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 
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LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 


| am offering you my help after making a liv- 
ing with the pen for |5 years. During the past 
five years | have sold EVERY MANUSCRIPT | 












have written. That is why | KNOW I can 
help YOU. 
| have no stereotyped forms or ‘'courses."' 


My help is strictly individual, designed to make 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell, 

Write me a letter, giving a brief outline of 
what you have written and the help you re- 
quire, and | shall advise you of the procedure 
to be followed. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


Interviews by 
C y A R LE S arrangement 
only. 





MANUSC 


IPTS TYPED 


need typist. Minor 





Promptly and accurat 





correctio 1g 1 t f de 
sired Receipt ¢ i edge y return 
mail. Carbon copy free, 

50c per 1,000 words, 45c per thousand over 10,000 words. 


Mailed Flat. 


LORETTA K. WRIGHT 
1055 Elton St., Baldwin Park, Calif. 


Send Us Crime Stories 


We are in need of fact crime stories, old or new, any 
locale, for our crime magazines. Pics preferred but not 
essential. Query us first and we will advise if case has 
been covered. Full information from: 


DUCHESS PRINTING & 
PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
2382 Dundas St., West Toronto, Ont., Canada 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 

J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5) Calif. 


























trained and well-known composer. 
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P.M., E.W.T., over NBC. Your play need 
not have a hotel setting, for their copy- 
writers will adjust a means of tying-in your 
play to a “Grand Hotel” background. How- 
ever, you may care to do so yourself, for 
there’s so much natural interest and activity 
bustling about in a hotel, which creates in- 
teresting incidents and script ideas. 

Show is designed for family audiences — 
so excessive sophistication is out. Also nix 
on stage-play and drawing-room dramas. 
Preferred are comedies and farces, melo- 
dramas, light and heavy romances, mys- 
tery and adventure stories. Good emotional, 
war-time dramas are always timely. Fea- 
ture courage, hope and faith in the future. 
Simple, sturdy, human-interest plots around 
small-town welcomed. This 
show wants plenty of action and movement 
in your scripts, and a good, strong plot. 
Good dialogue a “must.” 


people are 


Show has playing time of about 22 min- 
utes. Calls for 23 pages of script. Divide 
your play into two acts, being certain to 
inject high suspense at end of first act. 
Build your play on an ascending line, with 
a “big scene” climax at end of Act 2. Your 
play is sure of a careful reading by a Play 
Jury, composed of able writers and radio 
producers. 

Type name and address on title page 
only. Give casting sheet of characters. In- 
clude return postage. No release needed 
till play is accepted. Payment $150 on ac- 
ceptance. Writers of high-grade material 
can work on sliding scale basis of pay with 
a ceiling of $250 per script. 

Address scripts to: 

Mr. L. T. Wautace, President 
Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Co. 
430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


* * * 


OMPTON ADVERTISING, INC., 
Miss Joan Geddes, Supervisor of New 
Programs, is always looking for new pro- 
grams not wedded to any one type, and is 
anxious to see material from writers. The 
new writer is her pet. 
Program ideas alone not acceptable, Miss 
Geddes wants an entire program presenta- 
tion—a “package.” Presentation may be 
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for any of a variety of program-types: 
Daytime serials, musical shows, quizzes — 
anything new and original that you dream 
up. If you have a good character, and can 
develop scripts around it, perhaps you have 
the germ of a good serial. 

For a five-a-week show (in radio lingo, 
this means a serial, aired five times a week) 
Miss Geddes wants you to submit a mini- 
mum of two full scripts, with an outline of 
the first 13 weeks’ plot for show. For a one- 
a-week show send one typical script and 
outline of 13 weeks’ plot development plan. 

Send for release first. Include brief his- 
tory of self, background, writing experi- 
ence (if any). 

Catch some of Compton’s air shows for 
flavor: “Road of Life,’ “Young Dr. Ma- 
lone,” “Life Can Be Beautiful,’ “Right To 
Happiness” —all dayers. Some _ nighters 
are: “Information Please,” “Truth or Con- 
sequences” and Jack Kirkland show. 

Address : 

Miss Joan Geppes, Script Division 
Compton Advertising, Inc. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
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O you have a way with a mystery? Can 
you inject suspense and action into a 
chiller-thriller? If so, perhaps the mystery 
writing field is for you. There is a great 
swing to mysteries in radio due to the 
dearth of good comedy material. Listeners 
would far rather twist their dials to an en- 
grossing mystery than to a program full of 
second-rate comedy gags. Thus many pro- 
ducers are concentrating exclusively on 
mysteries to keep listeners on the edge of 
their chairs. Here are some mystery marts : 
OUNG & RUBICAM, INC. use free 
lance material for their program: 
“Mollé Mystery Theatre,’ a 


show devoted to adaptations of the best in 


half-hour 


mystery and detective fiction. New writers 
welcome. 

Mr. Joseph Hill, Story Editor, wants you 
to select a mystery novel that you think 
would make a good adaptation for the pro- 
If he 
accepts the outline and considers the writer 
qualified to prepare the adaptation, he will 
then assign the writer to adapt his sug- 


gram, and submit an outline to him. 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Makes a Lot of Sales for Writers! 


We get many letters every weel ¢ re ing “ es di rec 
ly keyed to REWRITE’s special New l 
dition, we send our sut ers Individual 
Bulletins about markets s i to them 

REWRITE is Your Ma News Service 
many editors | and selling writers are paid sut 
eager and willing to Exchange ir Ti hrou 
its columns BY yu can’t buy the practical help they give 
you through REWRITE Free! 

“ed addition, you get Practical, Permanently Valuable 
articles every month on the Fundamentals : 
Writing and Selling. ‘“‘Know H paragraphs oO, on 
Plotting. Viewpoint, Reader Ps logy, Better Des 
Methods. 

REWRITE is the complete, dependable, friendly magazine 

Be Wise, Buy REWRITE Now! 


ORDER TODAY 
Complete File (72 issues), $5. 

Three years, $2.60. Subscription, $1 per year. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 15 issues, $1. 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. 
50th Month Anniversary (Special) Issue, 25c. 
NO free sample copies. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print 

Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases 


THE WRITERS' COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your Problem 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. 
1M words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, 
envelope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcards! Our absolute 
teed” policy protects you 100% 
today. It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdan St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 
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Personalized 
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Why 

$1 per 
stamped 
and Full 


“Satisfaction Guaran- 
Get in touch with me 














Prompt and Efficient Typing 


Quality work. 
desired. 50c 
10,000 words or over. 


ELIZABETH BALKASH 


KENNETT, MO. 


Grammar and spelling corrections if 
per thousand words. Special rates on 
Poetry, Ic a line. 


BOX 126 

















POEMS: SET TO MUSIC 


Right now is the time to have that song 
poem set to music. It could become a big 
“hit.” That is our job as our business is 
having your song poems set to music ready 
for you to submit to publishers. Just send in 
your song poems for Free Examination, no 
obligation, or write for Free Instructive 


Booklet Outlining opportunities. 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. 


Dept. 3, 


Salem, Ind. 
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gested story. A list of titles of all stories 
previously produced on the show will be 
sent on request to any writers interested in 
writing for the show. This will prevent the 
submission of material already done. 

Mr. Hill is also interested in seeing orig- 
inal, half-hour, light, romantic comedies. 
So—whether you’re the mystery or comedy 
type—send in your material to: 

Mr. JosePpu Hixx, Story Editor 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


285 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


HILLIPS H. LORD, INC. 


for scripts for their two top thrillers: 


has a need 


“Counterspy,” aired Wednesdays, 10:00 
P.M., E.W.T., American Broadcasting 
Company (ex-Blue Network). Mr. Leon- 


ard L. Bass, Program Supervisor, is eager 
to see the works of good writers—new or 
experienced. Mr. Bass wants mysteries con- 
international espionage and _ in- 
Must be written around main char- 


cerning 
trigue. 


acter, David Harding. Lighten story with 
good romance and love interest—in fact, 
intrigue and sabotage is secondary to ro- 
mance angle. Write a real love-mystery 


and you can’t miss. 

Keep your plot simple and yet full of 
suspense, with a surprise twist, and a feel- 
ing of dignity and authority. Slant to a 
woman interest angle, also. Advisable to 
submit outline first, but not necessary. 
About 30 pages of script. Pay—$175 on 
acceptance. 

“Gang Busters,” 
P.M., E.W.T., also 
written mostly on assignment. 
be good, rounded based on 
factual material which Mr. Bass furnishes 
the writer. He prefers writers with some 
experience, and who live in or around New 
York, so he can confer with them. Pay— 
$125 for finished script—30 pages in length. 
Note to newspaper men, police officials, 
etc.: Mr. Bass buys good factual police ma- 
terial. 

Send in a killed-diller of a thriller to: 

Mr. Leonarp L. Bass 
Phillips H. Lord, Inc. 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


aired Saturdays, 8:00 
ABC. This chiller is 
Scripts to 
mysteries, 
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Ak FEATURES, INC. uses half-hour 
scripts for: 

“Mr. Keen—Tracer of Lost Persons,” 
aired Thursdays, 7:30 P.M., E.W.T. over 
CBS. Follows a typical mystery show pat- 
tern, story running around Mr. Keen, and 
his aide-de-camp. Script should “move” 
and flow nicely. 

Air Features also leads a parade of day- 
time serials, which twinkle along the dials 

day in, day out. Plots are worked out 
for the serials by AF and writers are used 
on a free lance assignment basis to write 
good human dialogue around the plots to 
keep the shows spinning around the dials 
in an unceasing flow. 

Miss Mildred Russell welcomes the works 
of new writers, for prospective assignments. 
She suggests you submit to her a sample 
radio script or fiction story which demon- 
strates your writing ability to the hilt. Ex- 
perienced writers should send published or 
aired stories. She can then judge your style 
and capabilities and when new writers are 
needed you will be assigned. New York 
or nearby writers preferred, so they can 
confer with her. 


Miss Russell prefers serious, romantic 
dramas — with the accent on love — any 
kind of love! Mysteries, good — not too 


much comedy and no gag comedy. She 
says, “Daytime shows demand the sympa- 
thetic, romantic touch.” 

Study AF’s daytimers to get a slant on 
what they want. The following are some 
of their “soap operas”: “Stella Dallas,” 
“Second Husband,” “Our Gal Sunday,” 
“David Harum,” “Backstage Wife,” 
“Amanda of Honeymoon Hill,” “Just Plain 
Bill,” “Front Page Farrell.” 

Address material to: 

Miss Mritprep RUSSELL 
Air Features, Inc. 
247 Park Ave., New York 17 


* * * 


cCANN-ERICKSON, INC. Mrs. 
Dorothy McCann produces, among 
other radio programs, the “Dr. Christian”’ 
program, starring genial Jean Hersholt. 
The $2,000 Dr. Christian Award for 
script writing has become an annual event 
in radio. Nineteen forty-five marks the 





JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N, Y. 














THE WRITER'S KIT 


$2.25 Postpaid 
(Beyond 4th postal zone—cost is $2.50) 
200 Bond Sheets—8'2x11 25 Outgoing Envelopes 
200 Canary Second Sheets 25 Incoming Envelopes 
10 MSS. Covers—Blue 1 Typewriter Ribbon— 
10 Sheets Carbon Paper red and Black 
THE WRITER'S KIT 


Dept. WD, 6135 Stanton Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 
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” Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. | N. Y. 

















[SEADI NOOTRAG ETIRW! 


GAG WRITERS, HUMOR EDITORS, CARTOONISTS 
from New York to San Francisco pronounce Don's New 
Cartoon Gag Writer the greatest boak ever published on 
cartoon gag writing. A must for every writer of humor. 
Write and Sell Gag Ideas. Postpaiti $2. 


DON'S STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD 


CHICAGO 14 








for Certified Grapho- st 5 
a 5? to $160 weekly, up “4 rhy 
uncrowded Dretesaln 


police departments. copra, a in 
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vate practice Problem and 
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. Vocational Counselors word t®st les~ 
son and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Pree 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A 











SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
Box 987D, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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PLAYS WANTED 2s": 





book ‘‘Writing for t Amateur Stage’ ts f rth fully all 
the rules I |} tisc and sciwe sd in earning over 
$40,000 ‘‘on le his profitable, uncrowded field 
Valuable cor ion privilege good for one year with each 





copy. $3. 00 re 


CLARK WILLARD, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate typing, 50c per 1,000 words. Carbon 
copy. Extra first page. Minor corrections, if desired. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Poetry, Ic a line. 
Special rates on long on sag Also reasonable 
prices on manuscript envelopes. My 17 years of ex- 
perience assures helpful service. 


RALPH UNDERHILL 


— ATTENTION. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
and DISTRIBUTORS 


Mail order house is interested in paper bound 
popular priced books, courses, joke books, etc., 
to add to present list. ge remainders.) Write 
Dept. BOK-3, Box 382, G. P. O., N. Y. C. I. 


NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not sell ing need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that ass _ ents welcome stories ‘‘doctored 

by me. Edit nd clients highly praise my work 
EXTREMELY * MODERATE RATES Free office report 
on one short story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Money back guarantee. 





aotnel ae 




















23 Green Street 





SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW!!! 
This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead’ sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-7 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 














DIGEST 


fourth year this generous prize has been 
awarded to writers submitting the best 
scripts suitable for the program, by the 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., makers of “Vase- 
line” Brand Products. 

Since the Award’s inception June, 
1942, there have been 136 prize plays aired 
on the program over CBS. Of the writers, 
more than half have been newcomers to 
radio. Many of them are now established 
radio writers, contributing to other national 
and daytime and evening programs. 

Eight winners in the competition for the 
Dr. Christian Award for 1945 are just an- 
They are as follows: 
$2,000—Eleanor Tarshis, 


nounced. 


Ist Prize— Forest 





Hills, N. Y. “Davey’s In Love.” 
2nd Prize—$1,000—Joseph C. Cook and 
Dr. Simon G. Sax, Duluth, Minn. 
“Curare.” 
3rd Prize—$500—James Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “The Last Awakening.” 
AWARDS 


$350—Peggy Mann, “Al- 
ways a Woman.” 

$350—George D. Griffin, 
“The Liar.” 


New York City. 


Washington, D.C. 


$350—Vernon O’Brien, New York City. 
“Two Notes.’ 
$350—Patrick Kaylor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
aa To Mama.” 
During the course of next few months 


many more winners will be selected. 

Judges were: Claude Rains, motion pic- 
ture Cheryl Crawford, Broadway’s fa- 
mous woman producer; Burns Mantle, dean 
of New York drama critics, whose recent 
book “Ten Best Plays” has just been pub- 
lished; Jean Hersholt, star of program, and 
Mrs. Dorothy McCann, producer of 
Christian.” 


star ; 


SAMPLE PAGE 


SHOWING RADIO SCRIPT FORMAT 


RALPH: My name’s Ralph Graham... 
no longer Pfc. R. T. Graham, 
with a number beside it. And 
yours ? 

MIRIAM: Miriam Gladstone 

RALPH: (DREAMILY) Mmm—pretty 


name. You know, my dream 
girl looks just like you. I dreamt 
of her as I lay in foxholes on 
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RALPH: 


MIRIAM: 


RALPH: 


SOUND: 


MIRIAM: 


RALPH: 


MIRIAM: 


RALPH: 


SOUND: 
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Pacific Isles 
moon. 
Dream Girl?—Is there such a 
person ? 
You should ask! You—prac- 
tically the epitome of one. 
(EMBARRASSED) Thank 
you, kind sir! I—I don’t want 
to seem forward, but I’m trying 
to take a whirl on this skating 
rink right now ... Join me? 
(EXCITEDLY) Join you? 
The pleasure’s all mine! 
* * * 
(SOFT WHIRR OF SKATES 
ON ICE) 
(MUSICAL STRAINS OF 
“SKATERS’ WALTZ.”) 
This is living with a capital L. 
We sure do blend well together 
—on ice, I mean . .. My 
dream girl . . . come to life... 
and skating with me. I can’t 
believe it. To think she fol- 
lowed me all the way from the 
Pacific 
(WARMLY) It is fun—and I 
don’t mind saying it — you’re 
fun to be with, and I love that 
funny blonde curl of yours that 
has no intention of staying 
where Nature put it, but per- 
sists in having an affair with 
your right eye. 
Why, Miriam, have you _ no- 
ticed? Everyone has stopped 
skating and is watching us! 
(FANFARE AND APPLAUSE 
FROM CROWD) 


gazing at the 
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FLASH! A PRESS SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS 


“The Writer's service the Writers Okay" 
Writer’s Press Service is just what the name 
suggests: a service for writers which supplies 
valuable information and ideas gleaned by 
writers for writers from the press of the nation. 
Bureau managers located in strategic sections 
of the nation read and clip articles in their sec- 
tions, selecting always from the writer’s point 
of view. Clippings are sent to our central of- 
fice regularly where they are processed—filed 
according to subject matter, noted with sug- 
gestions for developing and marketing, and 
sent to subscribers. 
WHAT DO OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY ABOUT 
WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE? 


ae are excerpts from actual letters: 

H. K. A., Mass.: The first clippings are surprising] 
good. Kinch a writer has a file of clippings his me | 
is cut in half. 

L. L. F., New Mex.: I believe I shall be taking 
advantage of your full service and depending upon it 
more and more. I am a full time writer and have 
made all of my living from magazines for many years. 

May we add your name to our growing list of sub- 
cag Py Monthly service, $10.00 per year. One month 
tria 

FREE to every subscriber: our publication “Clip- 
pings,’’ which contains items of interest to every writer. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


The Writer's Service the Writers Okay 
Box 21, Salina, Kansas 


“Only Chance of Success as Song Writer" 


For beautiful, original melodies send your song poems for 
Free examination and full details from writer whose “‘HIT”’ 
song sold over million copies and records. 


Professional Song Service, Box 2309-W, Hollywood, Cal. 


EARN MONEY WRITING 


Stories, articles, books. Practical, simplified, self-in- 
struction course in Authorship teaches you to write to 
sell. Manuscripts edited and typed for publication ; 
also Fiction Factory Plots for stories. 


Write today for free details. 
V. LESLIE CLEMENS 


138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 


| HAVE WRITTEN (ALONE AND IN 
COLLABORATION), EDITED AND 
LECTURED FOR 30 YEARS 


I have helped dozens of writers for friendship’s 
sake, some well known, some not at all. I have 
sold to 132 publications in U. S., Canada, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia and Australia — Adventure, 
American, Charm, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Family 
Circle, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s, Household, 
Liberty, McCall’s, Redbook, W oman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. I am writing | now and selling steadily. 

I will criticize stories 5,000 words or shorter, 
briefly for $5, in line-by- re detail with sugges- 
tions for replotting if necessary, for $10 


PAUL ELLERBE Melly ay 
































Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 





The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

ates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Cost for box number is $1.00. 

Send copy with money order or check to 
September issue on or before August 10. 


cover the 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











NORTHWOODS RETREAT—Large and small tim- 
bered tracts for sale in Upper Michigan. Two 
enclosing fishing lakes. Reasonable prices. Lum- 


Box X-6. 


AUSTRALIA — Three questions answered, $1.00. 
Liza King, Box 24, Edgecliff Post Office, N. S. W. 
Australia. 


berman owner retiring. 





WANTED: Cancelled United States postage stamps. 
Write for details. The Pine Stamp Co., 1324 
Jacksonville Ave., Bend, Oregon. 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING in 30 days. Without 
previous experience you can get started right. 


Tedious, non-essential drills have been eliminated. 
After the sixth lesson you will know your key- 
board by touch. Prepare now for your post-war 
position. PROFESSIONAL TYPING, $2.00, Post- 
paid. H. B. Trick, 2018 Condon Way, Seattle, 99, 
Washington. 





THE OLD SHELL GAME! Clever as ever! Com- 
plete with Three Shells, Pea, and Instructions. 
Postpaid, $1.00. Shell-Game Mfg., 2136 16th 
Ave., Maywood, Illinois. 


“NORTHERN STORY” WRITERS’ questions an- 
swered from 20 years personal experience and 
knowledge of northern Canada customs, dress, 
travel; dog-sled, canoe, plane. Indians, Eskimos, 
trapping, fur-trade, law, etc. Get northern story 
facts and locale correct. 4 questions fully and 
completely answered $1.00. Each additional, 20c. 
No printed matter. Prompt individual attention. 
Frank Clifford, 404 Daly Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 





G. I. JOE IN THE WAR. Booklet of War Verses. 
By a Gold Star Father. 75c a Copy; no tax. 
ELLWYN C. ROBERTS, RFD No. 2, Canton, Ohio. 





FOSSILS AND MINERAL SPECIMENS make good 
paper weights, $1.00 for an attractive specimen. 
J. T. Arneson, RFD No. 3, Box 85, Puyallup, 
Wash. 


TOMBOY, 29, wants woman companion 25-35 who 
likes music, movies, traveling; has sense of 
humor, good morals; doesn’t drink or argue poli- 
tics, religion; can help repair log cabin in 28- 
acre retreat; can feed herself; loves dogs. Write 
_— Cox, 215 North Indiana, Bloomington, In- 
iana. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity. Distinctive work, reasonable prices. 


Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 
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MAGAZINES (back dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts, 
Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Cata- 
log, 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER, 
year’s supply, 50c; six months,’ 30c. Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c¢ copy. 


SHELL COLLECTORS—25 Florida Sea Shells—$1.00. 
Free Book, illustrated—Instructions—Variety, Box 
1420 B, Sarasota, Fla. 

“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 

Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


PICTURE PROFITS. 1,001 ideas for photographs to 
be sold to newspapers and magazines for as much 
as $50 each! Invaluable course on camera journal- 
ism included. Special, $1.00. Frank Dickson, 808 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


WANTED—HUMOR COLLECTIONS—collections of 
gags, jokes, anecdotes, humor magazines, books, 
and old comedy scripts. State all particulars in 
letter. Box X-4. 


PUBLIC RELATION MAN, Press agent, publicity. 
Compiles booklets, catalogs. Facts about Mid- 
west Keith H. Royer, 2829 No. 59th., Lincoln 4, 
Nebraska. 


WRITE AUTHENTIC STORIES — Western, sea, 

tin-American, gangster, service, foreign, etc. 

word list. 25c or war stamp. Barford, Manhattan 
Avenue, North Babylon, New York. 


MADE TO ORDER VERSE. Humorous, sentimental 
er combined. Typewritten. About any person, 
group or occasion. Send complete description, 
list of things you wish included, date needed and 
number of verses. Fifty cents per verse of four 
lines. Send no money until received. Return if 
not satisfied. Clarence L. Brown, 17131 Ontario, 
Detroit 24, Michigan. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. Earn money in an un- 
crowded profession. Complete course in illustrated 
book and handwriting analysis $1.00. Mayer, 681 
Market, San Francisco 5, California. 


FEMININE CORRESPONDENTS WANTED up to 
forty, interested in reading, writing, screen, radio, 
a home, children, and people. Advertiser is mid- 
dle-west gentleman 34, in broadcasting. Divorcees 
or widows with children don’t hesitate either. 
Let’s exchange letters and photos. It’s an inter- 
esting world. Box X-16. 





WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade” 
authors share expense, submit on approval; sample 
copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





MONEY-MAKING IDEAS—& volumes; Money Mak- 
ing Business Starters, $1.00. Single volume 25c 
Ed. Burke, 1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 





HAVE YOU PREPARED a “How To” or “Self-Help” 
ook, manuscript, or course, suitable for direct 
mail promotion? Send outline and price or royalty 
expected. Franklin Publishing Company, Roanoke 
7, Virginia. 





SONG POEM WRITER wishes to hear from music 
composer. Object: collaboration. No agencies, 
please. Box X-3. 





PHYSICIAN, age 32, Chinese, possesses property in 
both countries, desires a sincere educated young 
lady as collaborator in chemical and medical am- 
bition. Only those desiring companionship and 
early marriage with Kodak full figure picture will 
be promptly answered. ox X-2. 
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RURAL FAMILY GAZETTE (Monthly), 349-C Sac- 
kett, Brooklyn 31, N. Y.; publishes features— 
stories for small town folks. 25c yearly; 5 years, 


$1.00 
MUSIC LOVERS, Singers, Personality artists, be 
original; sing songs of tomorrow today. Copies 


25c. Poets, 721 Chicago, Detroit 2, Mich. 


“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. Living illustra- 
tions! Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, New 
York 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PLOTTING troubles? Nearly new Plot Genies all 
types. $7.50 each—cash! Dixie Dexter, 310 Sec- 
ond Avenue West, Spencer, lowa. 


$25.00 FOR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for a 
sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00-$10.00 for a 
poem! Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, 
etc., wanted. Contribute nothing until you read 
the magazine. 35c copy; $2.00 year. None free. 
Embers, Batavia, N. Y 


NEWARK, N. J. Is there someone in Newark who 
will give me assistance? I need marketing ad- 
vice, typing, criticism, and encouragement, Will 
pay reasonable fee for one or two evenings a week. 
Have published few poems, articles, etc. Christian 
Gentleman, living alone. Box 861, Newark 1, N.J. 





HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


“THE ILLUSION OF REALITY” will be sent Free to 
any writer who is interested in improving the 
characterizations of his stories. No obligation! 
Type postal card to The Wyterce Company, Pub- 
lishers, Suite 1412-A, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan” gets you checks from small publica- 
tions; 25c. Gloria Press, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


BOOK BARGAINS. Illustrated catalogs free. 
349-F, Sackett, Brooklyn, N 


GIFTS: 


Full instructions 


Charles Olive, 


Rialto, 





Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 


$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 

721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX. Nine books! $2.00. 

Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, N. 
PERSONABLE, CULTURED, well-built attractive 


man, 32, well educated, versed in psychology, arts 
engineering, who likes sports, writes, mvents— 
wishes to be become acquainted (object marriage) 
with a woman of considerable means who will ex- 
change financial aid for happiness and loyalty. At 
Present in Service, but soon to be discharged. 
Box X-14. 


DO YOU KNOW WHERE YOU FIT in the post-war 
world? Best money making opportunities for your 
talents? The right vocation to bring you com- 
plete expression and happiness? Send 25c coin 
for helpful, illustrated Treatise Number Seven, It’s 
—e Carlos LeBerman, Box 921, Glendale 
5, Calif. 





HANDWRITING ANALYSES. 75 to 100 per cent 
accurate. 400 words $2.00; 200 words, $1.00. Miss 
Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 





ARE YOU HAVING DIFFICULTY WITH FICTION 
WRITING? $3 questions fully answered $1.00. 
Zeiger Hay, P.O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas. 
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PLOT GENIES—HALF PRICE: Set of 5. Unused. 
General Formula; Romance; Action-Adventure; 
Detective Mystery; Short Short Story. $5.00 each 
or $20.00 for set. Excellent condition. E. W. 
Hermann, 9140 Lamont Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE, CULTURED GIRL in early twenties 
with profound tastes, sense of humor and no past, 
wishes to correspond with tall, well-bred, young 
man (between 26 and 35) of similar interests; 
professional or otherwise financially established 
in vicinity New York. Box X-9. 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITER WANTED as co- 
author for new book; must be thoroughly experi- 
enced; special, new subjects furnished. Please 
submit samples of published work, returned on 
request. Please also state background. Box X-8. 


HOW TO REGAIN LOST MUSE. How to dream 
visions. Free. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


JUST THE WORD YOU NEED! Synonym lists for 
verbs said, touched, went and saw. All four for 
one dollar. Save your time. Make your writing 
more colorful. Practical for experienced writers, 
a “must” for beginners. J. Hughes, 218 Sidell 
Ave., Danville, Ill. 


COMPLETE 10 LESSON SHORT-STORY COURSE, 
by Will Heideman, author and critic $2.50 post- 
paid. Coupon included for criticism of one short- 
short at half-price. James Engle, 310 Second 
Avenue West, Spencer, lowa. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail 
Order News, Somerville, N. 


UNIVERSITY MAN in 30's 


(writer five-figure- 
bracket), desires to correspond and exchange 
ideas with authoresses of similar background 
Box X-18. 


SHORT-SHORT PLOTS. $1.00. Analyze your own 
stories with TIPS TO TYROS. $1.00. J. Kempton, 
316 S. Virgil, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. As Consulting Psychologist 
I offer you individual guidance, instruction. Write 
in detail your interest, ambition, plan, problem, or 
difficulty and receive full particulars. No obliga- 
tion. Arthur Rene Neveu, 251-D, 57th St., Brook- 
lyn 20, N. Y. 


VOCATIONAL TESTING AND ANALYSIS. _ Sin- 
cere personal attention. Write for information. 
Personnel Counseling Service, 1085F, Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Ww 


YOUNG LADY of professional theatre and radio 
desires correspondence with professional writer. 
Box X-12. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Complete course including 
article on creating cartoon ideas and paraodies, 
$2.00. Free coaching, market advice. Don Frankel, 
1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 


ALBERTAN MACHINIST, 29, single, wishes to cor- 
respond with young woman in the Middle Western 
States. Box X-10. 


STAMMERING corrected by latest scientific methods. 
Write for complete information. C. H. Schroy— 
Specializing in Psychological Speech Problems— 
1816 West 5th St., Los Angeles 5, California. 


ATTENTION FREE LANCE WRITERS—We are in 
the market for short non-fiction articles on eco- 
nomic subjects for monthly “house organ.” Pay- 
ment varies 3c to 10c per word. Also in market 
for line drawings. Write for details. Franklin 
Publishing Company, Roanoke 7, Virginia. 


BLOW YOUR TOP—Rid yourself of gripes, sorrows 
and problems, your job, the times, your relatives, 
anything. Writing is your fun, tearing up your 
letter is mine. We'll both be happy. Stayton, 
1023 South Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles 6, California. 
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FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


“A MAN WITH IDEAS” will 
stories with beginners:—Address, 
East 32nd St., New York City 16. 


collaborate on Short 


BOWDEN, 34 


IN THE GARDEN (Sacred song). 10c. Enclose post- 


age. Route 1, box 67a, Greenville, Miss. 

PLOT GENIES. Nearly new! All types. $7.00 each, 
cash. Luther Anderson, Curry Street, Ironwood, 
Mich. 


GET MORE FUN OUT OF WRITING—Writing for 
‘More Fun.” Send for Copy—25c. ore Fun, 
Box 225F, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE with view of matrimony desired 
by gentleman over 40; wounded in current war 
but not disabled. Is tall, slender, dark haired; 
distinguished looking but not handsome. Enjoys 
Dancing, radio, football and horses. Religious but 
not denominational. Former attorney; embroyo 
writer. Lady should be over 40; have sufficient 
income to maintain self; should be appreciative of 
devotion, kindness and love. Not addicted to 
quarreling or nagging. Interested in developing 
mutual happiness. Box X-19. 


ELECTRIC READER—Triples precious sight—grand 
for the aged—110 volts—full vision anywhere in 
the glass—twelve to eighteen lines can be read 
without moving the Reader—guaranteed—$9.50. 
Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


MAKE YOUR WRITING CLICK faster by eliminat- 
ing Cliches. Large, handy list, 25c. S. Spinka, 
4303 North Kedzie, Chicago, Illinois. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN to order. 
ject. Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, 
South Homan, Chicago, 23. 





Any sub- 
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HANDWRITING ANALYZED by expert—Send five 
lines of handwriting and fifty cents. Mrs. Z. Perez, 


1010 Myrtle Ave., El Paso, Texas. 
FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, 75c. Marjorie 


Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


SALABLE STORIES must be powerfully plotted, not 
only in complication but in character and detail, 
woven like a cable through the story. Ask any 
editor. We will build that kind of plot, around 

ideas, into a refreshing, original synopsis, 
Money-back guarantee. Writecraft, Box 

202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


REFINED, congenial widow, 42, would like to hear 
from Ean home-loving man of approximate age. 
Box X-17. 


NEED QUICK CASH "IMMEDIATELY ? Earn Money 
at Home! 100 Sparetime Homework Plans. Com- 
plete Instructions, 60 pages, 25c. Homework Publi- 
cations, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


BEGINNERS AND HOPEFULS. If you want to win 
in the writing game give yourself a real chance. 
Information on how to change the years to months 
in reaching your goal as a professional and achiev- 
ing financial independence, $1.00. Box X-7. 


WRITERS! Learn playwriting by practice. New 
Method. Write: Victor Clement, 202 West 40 
Street, New York City. 


“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU,” by Charles Carson, 
tells how to write stories from your own life and 
get them published. It is authored by a hard- 
hitting scribe who knows the game and writes 
of it with clearness and amazing candor. Fore- 
word by Jack Woodford. Order your copy today, 
$2.00. Falcon Publishing Co., Box 9592, Station 
“S’’, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





WRITERS! Turn everyday experiences into cash. 
Earn $1 to $200 selling anecdotes, embarrassing 
moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. Market 
list and instructions $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


IS ANY YOUNG LADY in Salt Lake City interested 
in (a) history, (b) politics, (c) utopian socialism? 
Tertius Chandler, 149 N. Main. 


YOUR HANDWRITING is the direct expression of 
your personality. Honest, direct analysis, 25c. 
Ethel Hartman, Boardwalk at New York Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


MAN, 32, interested in writing desires correspond- 
ence with Arizonians and others. Box X-11. 


DO YOU WANT TO RELAX WITH FRIENDS or in 


crowds? “How To Be Popular’”’ is the answer. 
Enclose one dollar to Laura Saebo, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create origi- 
nal plots from published stories without plagiariz- 
ing. Folio shows how. Helps solve plotting prob- 


lems. See our display advertisement, “The Ghost- 
ers.” Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
WRITE FOR RADIO. Scripts, programs, gags, con- 
tests. Instructions and list of 50 live markets 50c. 
“Continental,” Box 326, Hollywood, California. 


SONGS PLUGGED BY MAIL. 
S. Homan, Chicago, 23. 


Don Frankel, 1508 


STOP WORRY, UNCERTAINTY. Your personal do- 
mestic or soul problems solved. 10 years experi- 
ence—consultations, humanics, se Confi- 


dential $1.00 (refundable) with letter. . Suner, 
210 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 10 ¥. 
PRINTING—200 white envelopes 614x3% $1.00 


postpaid. Printed 3 line address. L. P. B. Stesniak, 
Clayton, Wisconsin. 


A GUIDE TO FREEMASONRY, 48 pages, $1.00 post- 
paid. Gives the young Mason and his friends a 
quick grasp of the basic teachings of our Order. 
— Bunn, 32°, 126 Lexington Ave., New York 

ity 





TWO WOMEN, 38 and 42, would like to hear from 
respectable, literary-minded people in the Cleve- 
land area. Box X-1. 


YOUNG MAN, writer of fiction for Breezy Story 
Magazine wants correspondence with a modern 
writer with view toward literary collaboration, or 
exchange plots and story situations. Irving Carl- 
son, General Delivery, Ocean Beach P. O., San 
Diego 7, California. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key”’ 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


“WHY WRITE A NOVEL?” is a book that only 
Jack Woodford could write, or in fact would dare 
write. For the first time, the noted idol smasher 
takes off his gloves, bites in the clinches and 
swings from the heels. You will be shocked, but 
a writer wants the complete truth about the game 
he’s in—and here is where you get it! Send your 
order at once; our supply is limited, $3.00. Falcon 
Publishing Co., Box 9592, Station “‘S’’, Los Angeles 
5, Calif. 


REFINED, personable maiden lady, middle forties, 
desires correspondence with intellectual gentleman 
over 35. Object: Matrimony. Box X-15. 


ARE YOU IN TROUBLE? DO YOUR PROBLEMS 
SEEM HOPELESS? Years of experience with peo- 
ple and metaphysics. Sympathetic, positive help, 
$1.00. L. Ray, Hardy, Arkansas. 


STORIVERSE MAGAZINE wants poems each State. 
Pay $2.50 for those used. Sample 10c. Hope 
Pub. Co., Box 1492, Columbus, Ohio. 


SHY YOUNG MAN, single, wishes lady correspond- 
ents interested in Occult and Religious philosophy, 
music, art, literature, travel. Box 828, Waterbury, 
Conn. 
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YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s gag book. Exciting, stimulating, 13c. 
Don Frankel, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 


STORY PLOTS. Give me details, $1.00. Will also 
collaborate or rewrite your stories. Zeiger Hay, 
P. O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas. 





POETS, WRITERS—Read Hearthsongs. Two back 
copies 25c. Large, artistic format. Ruth C. Deitz, 
Publisher, West Albany, N. Y. 





WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? I’ve helped 
thousands “‘advance years in months” financially. 
Dr. Tibolt, 72G Philadelphia 20. 





YOUNG MAN, 24, traveled; beginning writer, needs 
correspondence with girl interested in writing too. 
Box X-13. 





ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of Life,” 
a fascinating book, will be given without price; 
let this book guide you to the conservative plan 
whereby you may widen your scope of Personal 
Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe 
L. P. Z., Amorc Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, California. 





CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies origi- 
nal comic situations and gags. Free details. 
a. 25-31-L, 30th Road, Long Island City 





NEWSPAPER WOMAN, 42, widow; would like to 
hear from newspaper man or printer of approxi- 
mate age. Box X-5. 





WRITE FEATURE ARTICLES and news items 
profitably. Instruction brochure, 50c. Ralph Under- 
hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





I DARE YOU to use my plot service and not get 
a new mastery of writing! ‘Vitalized” plots make 
your stories easy to write and strong in reader- 
appeal. Opening, crises, climax, story action, all 
detailed in 2500-word letter. Ask for “The Four 
P’s of Plotting Power” and “The Four S’s of 
Story Success.” Special attention to August 
orders. Send $3 and definite story-idea. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 





SWEET LOOKING TORPEDO, unemployed, inter- 
ested in writing children’s stories and Poetry, 
decorating, radio, chess, shopping, talking about 
myself, reading. 5'-2”, Eyes mixed. Object matri- 
mony. Box X-20. 
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POST-WAR 


Plans should be made now. Convert your 
writing into cash through handling publicity. 
My 20 years experience as mewspaperman, editor, 
writer and publicist is available now through what is 


perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized 
mail course of publicity offered to the student. This 
course is down-to-earth It is designed to teach you 


to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist 


Send for Free Pamphlet, ““PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE,”’ No obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, and promptly. 30c a 
thousand words. Carbon copy free. Poetry, 
lc a line. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES, R.F.D. No. 1 
Box No. 243-A, Chester, W. Va. 








FOR ONE CLIENT 


Who’d made only a $5 sale, I sold $450 worth. I’ve 
sold books, serials, stories, articles, shorts. Journalism 
grad., U. of Ill. 17 years as agent. Reading fee $1 
first 1,000 words, 50c each 1,000 over. Maximum $15. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 N. Vermilion Danville, Ill. 








SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for omerens melodies, writing lyrics 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) of my 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph 
records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send a 
card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY a 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Cc-1 Chicago 47, Ill. 














PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTIONS 


in gag, juvenile and non-fiction writing at reasonable 

rates. I am selling these fields, I'll help you as I am 

helping others. Gag writing tips and markets, $1.00. 

also give criticism services. Chicago writers, call 
Merrimac 1892 for private interview rates. 

EUGENE B. LEHMAN ae 

1708 Narragansett Chicago 39, Illinois 

















Be guided by an 


As a mariner needs a compass, or a Pilot a precision in- 
strument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNCTIONAL 
TECHNIQUE. 

An ADAMS CHART contains the action, the story emphasis 
and the emotional conflict pattern. Motive behind your story 
actors’ actions is as necessary to make them go as high test 
gas is for your car for high speed. Have three dimensional 
characters, properly motivated and you see action that results 
in emotional conflict that retains reader sympathy and intense 
interest through the denouement. Create plenty of Big Moments 
and when the Black Moment comes, the reader lives the life 
of the character, so greatly is he stirred emotionally. 


Are you capable of creating three dimensional characters 
that will arouse a strong plot? 





LAND THE EDITORS’ CHECKS 


ADAMS CHART 


Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy of your 
reader so that he lives emotionally with your characters? 


Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 


You will find an ADAMS CHART the guide and aid you need. 
It consists of 1200 or more words of vital material and is 
a Rough Dreft of your story in characterization, action, and 
emotional conflict. With it before you, you write your story, 
giving it the color of your personality, your language, your 
knowledge of humanity. You are the finishing artist. WRIT- 
ING THIS WAY BECOMES A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME. 


An ADAMS CHART is available for $10.00. 
Mention: LOVE, MYSTERY, ADVENTURE, or AIR. 


CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 
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Religious Magazines 
The Preservation of the Faith, Stirling, New 
Jersey. Rev. Joachim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T., Edi- 
tor. “We can use ort about 
1500 words. Should be ll general 


wel 
interest with an 


some sl shorts of 
written, of 


underlying point or moral, but 


not necessarily religious. Social themes pre- 
ferred. New writers should send for sample 
copy. Payment is according to merit, on publica- 


tion.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


The Friend, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. O. O. Arnold, Editor. Issued weekly ; 5« 
a copy. Sunday school paper. “We use 1500 to 
2500 word stories: adventure, historical, bio- 
graphical, Biblical narratives, etc. Moral in tone, 
but not goody-goody. Also articles, 100 words 
and up: biographies, interesting geographical 


We buy 


month. 


photographs and 


oy 
Payment 1S + € 


material, history, etc. 
poetry. Report in one 
a word, on acceptance.” 


hil Jalnhi 2 
Philadelphia Ys 


libbals, Editor 


31 Chestnut Street, 
Pennsylvania. Elizabeth F. 
Issued monthly; 80c a year, single subscrip- 
tion. Church school paper for children 9 to 12 
years old. “We use wholesome, f 
stories about boys and girls of the ages of the 
readers, 1000 to 2000 words. Also brief 500 to 
800 i c 
girls in above age group. Preferably illustrated 
Make-it articles and inforn ticles. We 
buy photographs and poetry. Reports in not less 
than one month. Payment is $4.50 per thousand 
words, on acceptance.” 

Story World, 1701 Chestnut , 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. Elizabeth Tibbals, E 
tor. Issued monthly ; 50c a year, single subscrip- 


Juniors, 17 


ull-of-action 


word articles written to interest boys ar 


asst cetenen 
allondai al 





Street, Philadel- 
F 





tion. Church school paper for children under 9 
years of age. “We use wholesome, full-of-action 
stories about children under 9, and about ani- 


mals kept true to their nature; 500 to 750 


words. Also brief 300 to 400 word articles de- 
scribing simple things to. make, illustrated ii 
possible. We buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in not less than one month: Payment is 


$4.50 per thousand words, on acceptance.” 





Second Class Magazines 


All, 305 Kent Building, Toronto, 
., Canada. J. S. W. Grocholski, Managing 

i Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. A ma designed to present the cul- 
all ethnic groups and con- 
towards the building of a national spirit 
in Canada. ‘We like our fiction to range from 


Canadians 





gazine 





tribute 


3000 to 3500 words, and also use short shorts. 
[They must be warm, human, moving, with a 
Canadian theme and background. Articles of 
similar length on some phase of Canadian music, 


are very acceptable. Pay- 
present is ¥2c a word, on publication; 
t ’ ’ 


+h story.” 


- é 
irt, education, 


ment at 


Cre... 


lor eac 





Poetry Magazines 
Imagt Music Poetr 
Avenue, Baltimore 15, 


Ackermann, Editor. 


Magazine, 
Maryland. 
Issued quarterly; 
“We use all kinds of poetry in good taste, limited 
to 12 lines. Little war poetry is used. Philosophic- 
al poetry and poetry with real values for human 


5200 Maple 
Henry A. 


25c a copy. 





r 
beings especially desired. Modernist and surreal- 


ist accepted when exceptional. Also use poctry- 
writing articles, classical] and modernist, and arti- 
cles on leading poets of the day, 1000-word 
limit. Report promptly, usually within a week. 
No payment except prizes.” 


Little Magazines 


Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, III. 
Kerker Quinn and Charles Shattuck, Editors. 
Issued quarterly ; $1.00 a year. “We 
use stories of high quality, up to 10,000 words. 
Articles used are principally literary criticism on 
20th-century 10,000 words. We 
use poetry, but no photographs. Report in one 
month. Pay low rates, on publication.” 

Thought, Fordham University, New York City 
58. Gerald G. Walsh, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
$1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles 
of high academic competence dealing with prob- 
contemporary culture and civilization 
usually between 5000 and 7500 words. 
No fiction, photographs or poetry. No payment 
except reprints.” 

World Philosophy, Route 1, Three Rivers, 
Michigan. Marie Harlowe Pulley and William 


30c a copy; 


subjects, up to 





lems of 
only, 





cag 


Ed 


hez 
pa} 
20( 
12, 
wo: 
not 
by 

me 
Pay 


acc 
cag 


12 


can 
car 
len 
lige 
The 


DO 
SCI 


oth 
ple 





AUGUST, 


S. Pulley, Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We dealing 
with Oriental philosophies, especially Buddhism 
and Mohammedism, and articles on peace, and 
world affairs as connected with Orient, 
2000 words. We also poetry in harmony 
with above and good nature poems; no person- 
alized poems and no God poems. No fiction or 
photographs. Report in three days. No payment 
except subscription and copies of iss 
carrying author’s work.” 


articles 


use 


abo it 


use 


extra 


Pulp Magazines 


Air Adventures, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. Raymond A. Palmer, Managing 





Editor. Issued at intervals; 25c a copy; $2.50 
for 12 issues. “At the present time, we art 
heavily overstocked’ on all material, due to the 
paper shortage, but our short stories run from 
2000 to 5000 words, novelettes from 10,000 to 
12,000 words, and novels from 15,000 to 17,000 
words. We have fillers of all lengths. We do 


not buy photographs unless they are accompanied 
by stories, and we do not use any poetry. Im- 


mediate attention is given to all 


Payment is between 114 and 3c a f 
acceptance.” 

Amazing Stories, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. Raymond A. Palmer, Managing 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $2.50 fo 


“Same as Air Adventures.” 


12 issues. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE NS 
MONTH: "Just received your 3s 

air mail letter advising that 

you have sold my seventh book 

length to Macrae Smith," 

writes a Pacific coast author. 

“Is it three or four years since 

| hooked up with you? Before 
that | hadn't sold a word; since 
then you have sold everything 
I've written, with serial rights and English rights to 
trim the cake. | don't know what it takes to make a 
good agent... but you sure have it." 


LATEST NEWS: And second serial sale for a book | 
placed some time ago, plus another reprint subsidiary 
right sale—and a new one just rung up. (Just sold 
Australian rights on another as we go to press.) 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
length (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS, GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 


plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 








1945 / 


BLOOD, SWEAT... 


AND YEARS 


It's The YEARS 


Fortunately, you have already put in those 
years. In your own life, in your own back- 
ground, there is more story and article ma- 
terial than you dream of—material that only 
you can use. The blood and sweat are 
secondary. The important shortcut in this 
writing business is using what you have al- 
ready piled up. All you need to learn is— 
HOW. 


And that is what my clients, from the moment they 
start working with me, bear down on. At this mo- 
ment a New York client is working on an order for 
six pieces; a New Jersey client is taking care of an 
order for two pieces; two more writers are in impor- 
tant fiction projects, and another has been selected 
by a top publishing house to handle a pet project 
of theirs—an assignment | obtained for him. These 
writers are doing what they are doing because | 
knew their backgrounds and judged their potentiali- 
ties. In every case the assignment came because 
of the years they had already put in—no blood and 
sweat for them! 

And a Washington client, who was in to see me 
personally a few weeks ago, has just cashed in on 
a suggestion | gave him. “Your masterminding," he 





writes, “is a success.” (The piece has just been sold 
to CORONET.) “It was your advice which turned 
the trick." 


Other clients, as we go to press, are also cashing 
in on their years—week's total at press time is $1050. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 

manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the various specialized 
markets, 
My sales commission is 10%. 
sales for you, ! drop all fees. My 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember 
that my work with thousands of au- 
thors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 
* My Zone Number is !7. 


After | make a couple of 
rates for personal 


PLAYS 


Your play may be 
published, or pro- 
duced, or both. If 
you have a play 
completed or In 
outline form, 
write me. 














A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Fantastic Adventures, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Raymond A. Palmer, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
$2.50 for 12 issues. “Same as Air Adventures.” 

Mammoth Detective, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Iliinois)s Howard Browne, Managing 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 
12 issues. “Same as Air Adventures.” 

Mammoth Mystery, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Howard Browne, Managing 
Editor. Issued at intervals; 25c a copy; $2.50 
for 12 issues. “Same as Air Adventures.” 

Mammoth Western, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Raymond A. Palmer, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued at 25¢ a 
$2.50 for 12 issues. “Same as Air Adventures.” 

Planet Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Chester Whitehorn, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use pseudo- 
science and fantasy fiction, with strong plots and 
writing a must, Emphasis on personal conflict, 


copy ; 


intervals ; copy; 


rather than world against world or machine 
against machine. Preferred lengths are short 
stories of 3000 to 5000 words and novelettes 


No articles, photo- 
Payment 


of 10,000 to 20,000 words. 
graphs or poetry. Report in ten days. 
on acceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 

The Paramount Line, Inc., 109 Summer Street, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. “‘We use verses not 
more than 8 lines long. Each verse should be 
typed on a separate sheet, approximately 3x5 
inches in size, and stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope must be enclosed. Our present needs are 
for Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, and everyday 
verse. We pay for original designs and ideas ac- 
cording to their merit. Our standard fee for 
verse is 50c per line.” 


Syndicates 


Age Herald Feature Syndicate, Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina. Captain L. E. Jaeckel, 
Editor. “‘We have no immediate editorial needs. 


No unsolicited manuscripts encouraged.” 
Associated Press Newsfeatures, 50 Rockefellex 

Plaza, New York City 20. “We use stories run- 

ning 30,000 words or a little under, divided 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


INCORPORATED 


The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 


tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training 
Correspondence courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 














SONG POEM WRITERS 


Music composed to your words. Get full information 
now. Write today for free booklet “Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’? by well-known New York Musical Di- 
rector and Arranger. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 14, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








into chapters of 1000 words each. Subject mat- 
ter along fiction and mystery lines—main char- 
acter a woman... dealing with typical women’s 
problems love, marriage, children, triangles 
copy suitable for family type newspapers. 
Do not want Nazi or spy stuff, and steer clear 
of horrorific writing. No photographs or poetry. 
Report within two weeks. Payment is made upon 
acceptance and signing of contracts, releases.” 

Central Press Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Courtland C. Smith, Editor. “We use news and 
feature photos and news feature stories.” 

Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Russ Stewart, Editor. 
“No fiction or photographs at present, and no 
articles. Only continuing daily or Sunday strips, 
panels, or other news or entertainment features. 
Report in Payment on standard 
syndicate royalty basis, pro rated on newspaper 
payments.” 

Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, New York. Tom Newman, Editor. 
“We use stories, short and long, that can be 
adapted for motion picture use, and also any 
other kind of fiction. There is a reading and 
handling fee of 25c on all manuscripts below 
5000 words and 50c above 5000 words. Report 
in about ten days. Cash payment or cash plus 
royalties.” 


Dixie News Service, 
Carolina. Captain L. 


llinoi 
1i1NOl1S. 


two weeks. 


Hendersonville, North 
E. Jaeckel, Editor. “We 


have no immediate editorial needs. No un- 
solicited manuscripts encouraged.” 
Trade Journals 

Educational Music Magazine, 30 E. Adams 


Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Frank B. Cookson, 
Managing Editor. ‘‘We use articles on the ‘how- 
to-do-it’ angle, easily adaptable to the individual 
music teacher, director and supervisor. We buy 
photographs, but no fiction and very little poetry. 
Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is $5.00 to 
$15.00 per article, depending on length, after 
publication.” 
Modern Stationer, 


York City 1. David 


Fifth Avenue, New 
Manley, Editor. Issued 
monthly ;} 25c a copy; $2.00 a year.. “We use 
articles describing new ised by stationery 
dealers in merchandising, display, advertising, etc. 
Photographs also used. Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up.” 

Music Today Magazine, Film Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Elizabeth W. McAdam, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We 
use music articles and photographs. Also run a 
regular monthly contest for young folks, in which 
we feature stories based on some true music in- 
cident that has happened to them. Must be true 
and interesting to 50,000 young music students. 
Need not be finished product as to writing style 
or technique—it’s the story that counts. Must 
be limited to 50C words. Each month’s winner 
receives $5.00, on acceptance. Report on other 
material in 15 days. Payment is Yc a word.” 


250 


ideas 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOK 


WRITER’S 


catalogues, 
All books sel 


to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a conscientious sury — ed a score of publishers’ book 
DIGES 


recommends the following books 
ected make interesting reading and are 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right Se ehite asa tenls $3.50 
john B. Opdycke 
WHS Tt BI, 850s cvineses SE 


Ambrose Bierce 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 


ames C. Fernal 


Soule’s Synonyms .............. 3.50 
ff ae 3.50 
John B. Opdycke 


Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1.25 


Law of talaga and Literary 


Propert 
H. b. “Ball” 


Pretection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
lement Wood 
Art &..... Technique of W ting 
pana . 2.50 


ay Wood 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 1.75 
]. Walker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
nne Hamilton 

Verse Wilting Simplified........ 1.50 
obert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
ugene Vale 
How to Write a Play........... 2.50 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Play ... 
Kenneth T. Rowe 


RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary ......... - we 
eonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio ea 
First and Erskine 


Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 


ritin ae 1.0 
Ralph Rogers 
Radio Writing ................. 3.75 
Max Wylie 
More By Corwin............... 3.00 
orman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


ne LE: 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


Plots and Personalities. . 1.75 
Downey @ E. H. Slosson 


36 Dramatic Situations ........ 2.00 
eorges Polti 


a a to ee a Brain 


. Si 
Jack Woodford 

Writers: Let’s Plot....... . 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid — 

101 Plots Used and Abused ... 1.2 


James Young 


wo 





JUVENILE WRITING 


Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 
obinson 
My oe Success Secrets.... 2.00% 
Will Herman 
Writing the Juvenile Story... 2.00 
Mary Emery Hail 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing. ... 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 1.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell eee 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 


Contest Entries . « we 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
[ae ‘ose Oe 

Contest Gold ee 

Helen King 
BOOKS ON SLANG 

meee | of Service Slang. . 1.00 
Park Kendall 

Underworld and Prison Slang 1.00 

Hash House Lingo Baeneee: cae 

Western Words : . 3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 

The Gag Builder............... 1.25 
Don Ulsh 

The Art of Cartooning ———— 
Chuck Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning..... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Comics and Their Creators. .. 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 

ating ts Laughs Pay... <isiisy) 

aRoe 
wad. of Humor 2.00 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles .. 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
Writing the Magazine Article 1.50 
harles Carson 


Magazine Article Writing. .. 3.25 
E. Brennecke 

Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 

The Magazine Article ro -300 
Robert Crawford 

Welling, Non-Fiction sl 


Walter S. Cam pbell 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 


The ry s Market........... 3.00 
Mathieu 
1945 Fe Photo Almanac.. 1.50 
Writers 1945 Year Book 50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Let’s Write About You........ 2.00 
Charles Carson 
Mystery Fiction .. 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’s Choice 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Reyalty Road . ‘ — 
ouis De Jean 
Trial & Error : .. 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Learning to Write... .... 1,00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts ...... i. Bae 
tarl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers .. 3.00 
. Gauvreau 
Narrative Technique oo« Gan 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Profit in Writing............ 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Mind in the Making . .. 1,00 
James Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How .. .. 1,00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves... . 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers—Make It Sell So 


Mildred 1. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 


arnley & Converse 
Sellin Rese You Write ... oe 
d MacCampbbell 
Writin a | pee . 3.00 
Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1,75 
R. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction woes Se 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
r. Harry Suderman 


——-* Publicity ; : 2.50 
Henry F. Woods, a 
Publiciey : - : 3.00 
. Baus 
Putting qe? i the Column ... 3.00 
en Arid 
Wily Novels to Sell . 
aurence D’ Orsay 
Why Write A Novel 300 
Jack Woodford 
How to Write for Money .. 1.50 
Jack Woodford 
The Best From Yank 3.50 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose 


CS Pe 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Please send me the following books prepaid. 








Writer’s Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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B’Way | 


By LEO SHULL 




















NEWSPAPER strike is on in New 
York, and readers cannot keep up 
with the hokum which press agents 


plant in them. 

Not being able to 
boloney, they 
to see the 
theatres now lit. 

The 
been able to accomplish: 
current crop of trivia 
fall planting. 

It looks as though many of the 


I read the aforesaid 


cannot be seized with a thirst 


corn growing in the 15 or so 


strike is doing what nothing else has 
plowing under the 


and preparing it for 


Broadway 


blooms were really artificial ones, and with- 


out the paid hosannas in the press the peo- 


“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 
to be written. Plotto contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 
Established 1919 














ple really didn’t care too much about them. 

But it is an ill wind that blows no one 
We wal Bway today 
stopped almost 50 feet by 
and producers who 
said, “Have you got a script? I have $25,000 


any good. ked down 


and were every 


producers would-be 


or $30,000).” We, of course, explained 
that we never have time to read scripts, 
much less write them. But there really is a 


sreater than usual hunt on for new and ar- 


resting plays. 
% * 


To continue with the list of producers 


lich we began in June’s Writer’s DiceEsr. 


EDGAR MacGREGOR, 228 W. 47th 
St. This producer and director usually has 
three scripts under option at one time. Does 
one or two shows each year. He is always 


beset with the same problem. He cannot 


cast his leads. He always wants to get a 
mous Hollywood name, knowing that a 
1ame more thar anything else sells those 


$3.60 seats. But ce sled -brities have press agents, 


managers and relatives who scan each script 
to make sure it’s worthy of their darling. 
So Mr. MacGregor has had to abandon 
most of his plays. If you think that this 
infers that Mr. MacGregor’s scripts are 
from h., you are right, because that is what 
the critics have declared for the past several 


We print this paragraph because we 
are fond of Mr. MacGregor and hope he 
will look with a sterner eye upon the scripts 
which he throws bleeding upon our Bway 
boards. 


GERTRUDE MACY, 








1270 Sixth Ave. 


For years Miss Macy has been the per- 
fect secretary to Guthrie McClintic and 
Katherine Cornell, but like every secretary 


who knows she can do better than the boss, 
the time came when she decided to prove 
it. She announced she would produce a play 


this season. Although she has a script op- 
tioned we understand she is still reading 
thers 


MURRAY MANNING, 1564 Broadway. 
This gentleman is the president of a firm 
med Goval. He is new in the theatrical 
business. He did a show which ran a week 
last season. It has been rumored that he is 


investing in other shows. 
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esses: 
You Can Have a Copy of 


RITER’S GUIDE Zr<e/ 


NO COST...NO OBLIGATION 














You Get Information 
Worth Thousands of Dollars 
For A Few Genis 
Per Issue! 


Comfort Press, Incorporated, has 
invested thousands of dollars in 
WRITER’S GUIDE. We have 
spared no expense to make this mag- 
azine the leading one of its kind. 
It is printed in attractive two colors 
on coated stock. We believe it will 
be accepted as the “Bible” in the 
fields of Short Articles, Fillers and 
Poetry. We regularly purchase ar- 
ticles from leaders in their fields of 
writing. We buy articles from our 
subscribers, For a limited time 
we can accept new subscriptions for 
only $1.00 per year and can send 
you a sample copy free of charge. 


Fill in the coupon and mail TODAY ! 


too. 


Who Publishes 
Writer’s Guide? 
Comfort Press, a substantial, reliable 
firm in business over 40 years pub- 
lishes WRITER’S GUIDE. Com- 
fort Press also owns and operates 
Comfort Writer’s Service. These 
enterprises are your assurance of sta- 
bility. Saunders M. Cummings, 
known to thousands of writers, is the 


editor of WRITER’S GUIDE. 
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We want to send you, free of any cost or obliga- 
tion, a sample issue of WRITER’S GUIDE, a new 
magazine edited for those who write articles, fillers 
and poetry. This offer is limited by the number of 
copies we have on hand, which, due to paper ra- 
tioning, are few. So act now. Fill in coupon below 
and mail TODAY! Be sure of your free copy of 
WRITER’S GUIDE. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF ISSUE 
YOU RECEIVE FREE OF CHARGE 


This issue contains feature articles, “It’s a Joke,” 
by L. J. Siebert; “My Hobby is History,” by 
Joseph A. Moore; “‘Heydey for the Article Writer,” 
by Helen McMillian; “Specializing in Juvenile Ar- 
ticles” by Ethel Bangert ; “And Now the Comics,” 
by John L. Cooney, together with other informa- 
tive and profit-making feature articles. 

The issue of WRITER’S GUIDE you can receive 
FREE also contains a Market Guide in which 
over 600 buying markets, with names and ad- 
dresses, are listed. In addition, you will enjoy 
re ading ‘ ‘Confidentially Speaking,” ‘““The Summing 
Up,” and other features. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 
' SECOND BIG OFFER 


Become a subscriber to WRITER’S GUIDE, issued 
quarterly. For a limited time, until our paper sup- 
ply is exhausted, we are ac cepting new subscribers. 
All you do is fill in the coupon below and mail. 
However, if you send $1.00 with the coupon, your 
subscription will be extended an extra issue—thus 
giving you TWO free copies! If you subscribe and 
are not completely satisfied with WRITER’S 
GUIDE, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


FILL IN TODAY AND MAIL 


=: WRITER'S GUIDE 
=: 200 W-D South Seventh 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


One: Fill 








One-two-three. 
It’s as simple as that! 


n. Attach to a penny postcard 





1 and mail he coum 
1 address = 






yf ew Ri ] ‘E R’S GUIDE will be sent to 
you at nce, free of all charge or obligation, 

re¢ We will bill you $1.00 for a year’s subscription. (lf 
3 nd mney with this coupon you w recei ve an extra 
issue, free.) If you don’t like everythir 
return bill and say “‘No go.’ You will 











ZONE STATE.... 


TITIT IIIT iii rit 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Canadians 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat; 50c per thou 
sand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


















Watch for the use MOTIVATION, 5 Questions, 
f fron ag 








ools, mechanics and r iting, from our < 
MOTIVATION: f Reason and Creation 
By George C J first pronounceme f 
Nature's law reason and creat The key to DOMINION 
over Nat 1 MOTIVATION wills to action. Your di 
tionary does list or defi MOTIVATION $3 postpaid 
10 days return privilege. An essential to successful writing 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 
2424 Whittier Bivd., Box 2, Los Angeles 23, Calif. 





WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Our six step plan is the most complete ever 
offered to new writers. This is what we will 
do for you: 

(1) Upon acceptance of your poem, our com- 
posing staff, headed by the composer of the 
great hit, “Dream a Little Dream of Me,” will 
set it to a fitting melody. 

(2) When the song is complete, a lead sheet 
is sent to Washington to be copyrighted in 
your name at our expense. This copyright is 
sent to you direct from Washington and pro- 
tects your song for 28 years. 

(3) You receive a melody line sheet for your 
own purposes. 

(4) You receive a professional vocal and piano 
recording of your song. 

(5) Your song will be sung by a professional 
on our radio program, “The Song Showcase.” 
(6) Important song publishers in Hollywood 
are notified in advance and requested to tune 
into the radio debut of your song. The cost 
for this complete professional service is only 
$40.00, payable either in cash or on terms. 
Send your song poem today for Free Exam- 
ination or write for free illustrated booklet. 
Do it today. 


SCREENLAND RECORDERS 


Hollywood 28, California 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


ALBERT MARGOLIES, 30 Rock PI. 
For a year or more he has been wanting to 
produce a musical version of Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew.” He tried to get 
Hollywood stars for names, but so far there 
has been no action. In the interim he pro- 
duced “Violet,” which reputedly lost about 
a quarter of a million dollars. His docket 
seems to be clear of scripts. Any man who 
can raise a quarter of a million dollars for 
a show is a good man to know and nego- 
tiate with. 

WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY, 1545 
Broadway. As we have often written, he is 
the husband of Rose Franken ; wealthy, dis- 
tinguished-looking and with an admirable 
reputation. Was formerly a _ conservative 
lawyer. He has two plays under option, 
and is looking for something arresting— 
probably something suitable to a conserva- 
tive lawyer with a wife like Rose Franken, 
who spends long hours in beauty parlors 
telling varieties as interesting as the plays 
she writes, 

FRANK McCOY, 234 W. 44th St. All 
we can report about Frank McCoy this 
month is that his complexion is two shades 
redder than it last He is a 
hearty fellow who does about a dozen shows 


was month. 
a year. Some are revivals, some are try-outs, 
some are Bway productions. He operates in 
New York, Buffalo, Canada, Detroit. His 
desires are unpredictable. He did a revival 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” and is producing 
“Theresa” (from Zola’s novel), which 
should give you an idea of the gamut of his 


ot 


interests. 

CHESTER MILLER, 230 E. 41st St. 
We have been waiting for almost two years 
to see him produce something. He options 
plays but doesn’t seem to present them. 


GILBERT MILLER, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza. Readers of WritTer’s DiceEstT are 


familiar with the background of Mr. Miller, 
that rich gentleman and cosmopolite of 
London, Paris, New York and Westchester 
County. Mr. Miller does the ‘theatre a favor 
when he produces a play, and if it can be 
done for $25,000 insists on doing it for 
$75,000. A fabulous financier, the son of a 
fabulous financier, who has his own theatre 
and his own rich-bitch, first-night, mink- 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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coat, swallow-tail, cocktail-loaded coterie of 
friends. Mr. Miller has produced many 
English shows in America to strengthen the 
bond of international relations. He does gay 
plays about the life of the rich, kings and 
dukes, and he has also done such a wonder- 
ful play as “Harriet,” the tale of a lady who 
fought slavery and wrote “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” We once saw one of his associate 
producers pay for a dinner. The poor fellow 
only had $50 bills, since anyone in Gilbert 
Miller’s set would be caught dead with any- 
thing else. If you can interest Mr. Miller or 
his associate producers in your play, start 
pricing a yacht. There are about a dozen 
people constantly reading scripts in his 


office. 
JOHN MOSES, 730 Fifth Ave. The son 


of a theatrical producer, and, like his father, 
he has been promoting and producing. He 
seems to be a smart operator because for 
his last show he got Herman Shumlin to 
direct and lend prestige and Broadway ex- 
perience. The show “Kiss Them For 
Me,” which sold to the movies, so the young 
Mr. Moses is doing very well indeed. He 
has no play at present. 

MICHAEL MYERBERG, 234 W. 44th 
St. He is also a familiar figure in these 
columns. We have written of him often. 
Formerly a manager for Leopold Stokowski, 
he branched into the theatrical business. 
His first play was “Skin Of Our Teeth,” 
with Talullah Bankhead and Frederic 
March. Following this he bought his own 
Broadway theatre, whose first occupant was 
“Anna Lucasta,” and this earns him about 
$6,000 a week, so Mr. Myerberg is sitting 
very pretty. He has two plays on deck, but 
rumors say he may not do either. 

NEW OPERA CO., 113 W. 57th St. A 
group of very wealthy socialites and opera 
lovers formed this producing outfit. They 
have done some very successful shows. They 
like operettas. They deal only in first-class 
ideas and productions with expensive stars 
and directors. Mme. Yolanda Mero-Irion is 
the chief swami here. If she loses money 
she pays less income tax; if she makes a 
fortune on her shows (as she has been 
doing), she pays a higher income tax. “For 
the rich they sing.” 


was 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
that you send us. These are some of the 
answer for you: 


The work of 
DIGEST is to 
particular story 
many points we 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 

ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
? 
you: 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
/ 
e 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 

WRITER'S DIGEST is Slick 
writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far.” 


Come In— The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
lf you 


fun to read! 


on our usual money-back guarantee. 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 


Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address ... 


City State 
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theory, we now know, was not watertight, 
These playwrights are S. N. Behrman, 

MAX SCHECK, 137 W. 48th St. He 
has been a Brodway producer for several 
decades. He does USO musical shows now. 
He promoted the musical version of “Little 
Women,” which is to be done in the fall. 
Always on the lookout for new ideas. 

MRS. FREDERICK PAYNE, 38 E. 
57th St. Seems as though our column today 
is peopled with the rich, for this lady so- 
cialite and night club habituee, who is tre- 
mendously interested in the theatre, has 
financed many shows and has been bitten 
with the desire to produce herself. She has 
a play entitled “Money, Money, Money” 

How logical.) in her gold-plated safe, but 
she reads many scripts. Incidentally, her co- 
producer on “Money, Money, Money” will 
be Tony Williams, gentleman tailor to gen- 
tlemen, a confrere of the sallow swallow- 
tail bund. Mr. Williams also invests in plays. 

VICTOR PAYNE-JENNINGS, 11 W. 
42nd St. He produces high-class shows. Did 
several last season; expects to do several 
this season. His first production will open in 
September. We don’t know if he has any 
other play on his list; he hasn’t announced 
any. 

BROCK PEMBERTON, 244 W. 44th 
St. There are producers on Broadway who 
do stinkolas twenty years of their lives, then 
they get a hit, turn their collars backward 
and become high priests who chant sermons 
to the peasants in Sardi’s on how to be a 
success. Mr. Pemberton’s plays haven’t all 
been stinkolas. His current show is “Har- 
vey,” which has split Broadway into two 
schools of thought—some, of the Pulitzer 
Prize school, think it is a piece of blank 
verse. However, the point is Mr. Pemberton 
to do this coming 
season. He tries to be the first one to open 
each fall, and if he is going to maintain his 
record he will have to obtain one quickly 
because August is already here. 

PLAYWRIGHTS CO., 630 Fifth Ave. 


Five years ago five successful playwrights 


wants another show 


joined to produce their own shows so that 
they could reap all the gravy for themselves 
instead of distributing it among the morons 
rule the producers zoo today—figuring 


the fewer morons they subsidize the 


who 
that 


when writing advertisers. 
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quicker the race would die out. Their 
theory, we now know, was not watertight. 
These playwrights are S. N. -Behrman, 
Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sherwood, 
Elmer Rice. The fifth, Sidney Howard, died 
several years ago. These playwrights have 
associates, individually and collectively, who 
are partners, financiers, business managers, 
and between them they read many plays 
by other authors. Some really worthwhile 
play with some social importance is bound 
to interest them. 

FRANK C. REILLY, Chrysler Bldg. 
This millionaire and Dickens scholar has 
spent 17 years adapting The Pickwick 
Papers into a musical. He wrote the libretto 
himself. He said he would produce it him- 
self about six months ago, but so far there 
has been no action. We wonder if Mr. 
Reilly would be interested in a musical 
version of Das Capital, and we now give 
him the following title free: “Das Schoene 
Capital.” He could have the Marx Bros. 
plav the leads. Anyhow, we know Mr. Reilly 
is open to ideas. 

TOPPED 

There are a lot of Dicrst readers, espe- 
cially our friends who are columnists, who 
forage through our Personal Department 
seeking clips and slips to which they can 
add a pertinent rejoinder. Thus the gen- 
eral public who read these columns must 
have the idea that WriTEr’s Dicest con- 
tains only Personal ads from strange faun- 
like creatures who live in Wizard of Oz 
like world where the lonely cry to each 
other in Spencerian slipswitches. 

Our good friend Mr. Bartlett who runs 
a writer’s magazine out in Colorado, but 
who is otherwise OK, must have sensed the 
queasy feeling we have from long years of 
reading our Personal ads at breakfast as 
reprinted in somebody’s column. Just to 
make us feel better, we’re sure, Mr. Bart- 
lett sent us this little gem from the Citizens 
News of Hollywood. 


PERSONALS 

WANTED: LITERARY SITTER-INNERS 
Screen writer who finds solitude distracting 
wishes to engage prof. sitters from hours of 
7 p.m. to midnight at $1 per hr. Sitters 
must not have disturbing features; prefer 
Casper Milquetoast types who will make homey 
sounds in outer den while writer works. Apply 
to Box V-222, Citizen-News. 


Looks like we’re topped. Finally. 
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Beginners 


Only 
a 


N the 15th of each month, 

WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES: of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course ts quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City +. ente 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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BEGINNERS SELL! 





'$ LUCK? No—It’s R. W. 1. Training! 
BEGINNER’S LUCK? No—It’s R. W. |. Training! 
There is no substitute for top-notch instruction. The 
success of our students speaks for the thoroughness of 
our course in Radio Writing. 
Betty Hindman of Missouri be- 
$ $ $ comes an assistant program direc- 
tor and staff writer for a Spring- 
THESE ARE field Station. 
Marje Blood of Oregon sold her 
BUT first play to “‘Author’s Playhouse’’ 
—$150.00. 
A Serena Johnstone of Hollywood 
writes a series of Westerns for a 
FEW Hollywood transcription company. 
Phyllis George of Pennsylvania, 
WHO SOLD after 10 lessons became staff writer 
for her home town station. 
WHILE Montgomery Mulford of Buffalo 
is writing for a New York agency. 
LEARNING William Metcalf has a fine position 
with the continuity department o 
$ $ $ Radio Program Agency of Holly- 
wood. 
TRAIN NOW—Quick, new and easy method 
Staff writers are in demand. All types of radio scripts are 
needed. Prepare to one into a wg int paid profession. Sp 
sors pay from $100 to $500 for ch accepted script Lear 
how to turn your ideas and plots into ental e radio programs! 
oan © "PERSONAL SUPERVISION 
We build your self confidence We find your talents All 
lesson assignments and manuscripts receive personal criticism 
and correction. 


information sent upon request. 
py of CHOOSING A CARE A for free copy 
a AIR TALENT TIMES—learn how pranaaney Modulation offers 
big opportunities to trained writers 


IT'S TIME TO ENROLL 


ee INSTITUTE 


Studio F, Radio Li aR tated 28, Calif. 


imme ane ualy. 
EF F 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 125 
81x11 letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 
lines, same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. 
Writers Books bought, sold, rented. 

Writers Supplies since 1935 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 





~ TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. 
years of experience can help you. 


48c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 
HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, 


THE GHOSTERS: 


Criticism Revision 


Those we are ge —_ excellent results in understand- 
ing and sales. for you what you probably cannot 








helps 
My 


Arlington, Virginia 




















ge for ene “Repo x “on one short story, 5000 words, 
‘ The Plot Book folio free with each report; folio 
sions 50c, 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Box 202, Chicago Heights, IH. 








EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 


Write and sell Short Items. Jokes, experiences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long training needed. Polished style 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. Big 
revised course shows how, with examples; list of over 150 
markets with requirements and addresses included. $1.00 
postpaid. Also collaborative short-short story course and 
other helps available. Particulars on various services free. 


Will Heideman, Dept. D., 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 

















WRITER'S 


DIGEST 


About Oil 
Sir: 

Our public relations department has expanded 
greatly in the last year or two and is now 


equipped to be of real service to writers who 
may want research work or background material 
for many types of articles. 

Petroleum activities have developed so much— 
especially since the war—that there are many 
subjects in which petroleum information logic- 
ally fits. 

Some of these in which information about oil 
or gas might be useful are: aviation, motoring, 
trucking, shipping, war weapons (100 octane 
gasoline, flamethrowers, smoke screens, gel gas 
bombs), fuel, insecticides, (including new prod- 
ucts now being used to fight malaria and other 
diseases). 

Besides subjects pertaining to petroleum, 
Standard Oil public relations department is also 
often called upon to help writers on subjects 
such as labor relations thrift plans, rehabilita- 
tion, employment of ex-servicemen—and topics 
of general industrial interest. 

It occurs to me that some of your writers 
might like to know about this service that we 
can give them. 

WILLIAM PowELL, 
STANDARD Ort Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Eastern Michigan Writers 
Sir: 

For the benefit of a “would be” writer who 
wants to join a group of free-lancers for informal 
discussions and criticism, will you please print 
this plea. 

I recently moved to Michigan from Maryland 
and I miss the proverbial shot in the arm these 
pep talks and lifter-uppers produce. If there 
are any such female “would be’s” in this vicinity, 
I would appreciate hearing from you. 

G. Frisco, 
608 Washington Bldg., 
Marysville, Michigan. 


High Grade Photos Wanted 
Sir: 

Perhaps you can list the following in your 
list of markets for PHotos: 

Leaves, P. O. Box 87, Detroit 31, Michigan— 
Needs Catholic religious subjects, especially char- 
acter studies of priests, nuns, clerics, Mass and 
other ceremonies, artistic photos of churches, ex- 
terior and interior— anything Catholic. Will 
pay minimum of $5.00 and up to $10.00 on ac- 
ceptance. Reply within two weeks. No snap- 
shots. No color. Do not send to above address, 
but directly to Associate Editor, Edward J. Ku- 
baitis, 8800 So. Archer Avenue, Willow Springs, 
Illinois. 

Thank you! Epwarp J. Kusalris, 
Assoriate Editor, Leaves. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Word Rates ... Dali Style 
Sir: 

In your May issue you report Mrs. Irene 
Albert, D. C. housewife, who won a $1,000 War 
Bond for a 250-word letter in McCall’s “House 
of Tomorrow” contest—a word rate of $4 per 
word. “Does anybody know of any writer who 
ever beat that?” you ask. 

I did. I won $200 several years ago for a 
25-word letter written in the Bourjois Face Pow- 
der contest, a word rate of $8 per word. I am 
certain there are many persons who write for 
contests who have received many times that, for 
instance someone won $10,000 in a Camay con- 
test a few years ago for two words, “Forever 
Young.” 

(Mrs.) Naomi S. TAttey, 
3640 16th St., N. W., 
Washington ic D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


For the sixth year in succession I shall run 
my summer writers’ school in Contoocook, N. H. 
There is daily private instruction and students 
live on the grounds and may come for from one 
to nine weeks. The colony is less than half a 
mile from the R. R. station; post office; stores, 
etc., yet consists of ten acres of pine groves, 
brooks, mountain streams and views. A Swiss 
chalet, a log cabin, a bungalow, and a dormi- 
tory are used for sleeping quarters. Anyone in- 
terested in a combination part-time-at-a-type- 
writer and part-time-in-a-hammock vacation may 
write to me at the colony in Cantoocook, New 
Hampshire. We’ll need a professional typist, too. 

Miuprep I. Rew (Literary Critic), 


2131¥% Ridge Boulevard, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Canadian Writers 
Sir: 

Will you kindly squeeze into your most helpful 
mag. this small announcement of a not too newly- 
formed writer’s club, conceitedly known as “The 
Versatile Few’ which meets every Wednesday 
evening at 8:30 p. m. 

We find that we have room for a few new 
members. However, we want to be sure to get 
“real” workers not talkers of which there are so 
many in this field. 

There are members who have sold considerably 
and some who have yet to have that first check 
thrill—but whichever you are and are interested, 
write care of the above address and we shal! ar- 
range to meet you personally. 


(Sec.) M. J. Jessop, 


1116 Queen St., East, 
HA 9841, Toronto, Ont. 
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| am happy to be back at my desk after 
an illness but cannot take on new clients 
as | am catching up on reports and tak- 
ing care of my present list. For detailed 
information on my terms with writers see 
any copy of WRITER'S DIGEST for the 
past eight years. Selling manuscripts is 
my business and | am glad to be in there 
pitching again. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








~ WRITERS! 





Why don't you have your manuscript typed pr fessionally 
by one who has been in busir ss since 1922? Long list of 
selling, repeat customers evidence of satisfaction. 40c 
thousand; carbon copy; mailed flat. Write for special 
rates on book lengths, revision, and criticism. 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East, bse ccnioni Pa. 








WRITERS!! ATTENTION! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and Ft ag bin of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts, Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 
SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words; songs revised; copy- 
rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Building mB. 1, Hlinols 








SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

















Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US = OBLIGATION 


We invite you to submit epemmancet pte REE reading. 
Manuscripts will be ie pee, ir” oak unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted w reliable publishers. 
NEW WRI OME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSES PRESS 


(Established 191 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW “YORK CITY 7, N. ¥. 
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z TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 
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68 WRITER’s DIGEST 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS vee 


“Labeled Dynami te ... says Chuck Martin. x % | 
New Religion ...’’ JACK WOODFORD ... ‘‘many thi n 
not said by others’’ Charles Carson. . . ‘‘deep feeling and 
sincerity’’ Author and Journalist. 


WRITING FOR A LIVING, By Richard Tooker 
Postpaid $1.25 While They Last! 


Sunland Publishers, Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


I've helped thousands FORGE AHEAD “‘years in months" 
in dozens of different occupations. | can help YOU, 
whatever your job or income. Write for my free folder 
FORGING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. It might change your 
whole life. It did others. 
Dr. Frank Tibolt 


YOU NEED MY HELP! 


For years my Mss, have appeared in CORONET, SAT. 
EVE. POST, LIBERTY, etc. My comprehensive FUN 
WITH FILLERS writing course has helped many a 
authors along the right road to editors’ chec — 
WITH FILLERS, @ $1.00, can help you, too! 

vinced. Safeguard your writing future! SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 


LOUIS HIRSCH, 


71G Phila. 20, Pa. 





Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate; 
35c thousand words. 
corrections, spelling, grammar, 
Mimeographing. 


THE RICHARDS CO. 
401 Swetland Bidg., 


carbon copy, extra front 
Scripts over 10,000, 30c 


if desired. Mail 


page free 
Minor 


ed flat 





Cleveland, O. 














TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 
magazil nes screaming these days f e the s 
sh bbreviated short st tk 


“With 

calle -..* 
book an 
The 

agent 
takes ie 
and syndic cate. nz t ing 
made them mar ket le erest 

to new writers. net iliadelphia nquirer. 


“POSTPAID........-. $2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


yp be Robert Oberfirst and Others 
Edited by Sylvia E Kamerir n 
WRITER 
on writ 
Ben Ar ill 
and others. “ i and concise k, 
and the first to deal exclusiv vely with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book ill be of essential value 
fo all those, a legion, aicnend the hing < 


and published by 
imp portant chapte 
Oberf 





‘practical’ writing, and i ill be t t by all tho se, 
an even great er number who wish to write.’’ The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID............$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


Aluminum 
Sir: 

Aluminum will be the subject of a great deal 
of news during the period just ahead. Many 
new uses for this magic metal have been de- 
veloped under the stresses of war and will be 
disclosed as wartime restrictions are lifted. 

One of the principal functions of The Alumi- 

1 Association will to serve as a dependable 
information center and to provide an inforation- 
checking service. The Association is prepared 
nd to furnish both written 
and photographs on aluminum pro- 
products and uses. When occasion war- 
rants, the Association also will issue factual re- 

1 raphs for publication — 


leases and/or 
but only they have legitimate news 


to answer inquiries 
material 


esses 
C es, 


photog 
when and if 
value. 

If at any time you 
or photos pertaining to 
check information you 
that you will telephone, 


call on us. 


information 

aluminum or wish to 
already have, we hope 
have someone 


need any 


write or 
ALD M. WHITE, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Tue ALUMINUM ASSOCIATION, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, ! 


Thanks, Folks 

Sir: 

gets results! 

dozen cards and letters 
country in response 
note you ran in your last issue, inquiring 
George Watson, free- 


Your magazine really 

I’ve received over a 
from various sections of the 
to the 
the whereabouts of 
lance writer. 

All of them been most helpful, and thru 
them I’ve located not only the man I was after, 
but also several others whose talents we may be 
able to make use of in connection with our 
publication. 

Can I steal little more space in your fine 
publication to thank all these people for a good 
job, well done? 


as to 


have 


QUINN, 
The Refrigeration Industry. 








SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, 
published short-short stories. 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 


are some of the prices paid for 
If you have written 


markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10.00; articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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